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THE FINAL DEFEAT OF SUNDAY OPENING. 


The deepest roots of Sunday opening were greed, lust and 
infidelity, all of them as old as the race. Greed wanted the 
gate fees; Lust, the polyglot Sunday circus of Midway ; and 
Infidelity shouts, ‘‘ Anything to beat Sunday.’’ There are 
three other roots of Sunday opening that are hardly older than 
our Civil War, namely, the Sunday mail, the Sunday train and 
the Sunday paper. If Christians had not so largely tolerated 
and patronized these for the last third of a century the man- 
agement of the Fair would not have assumed that they would 
tolerate and patronize a Sunday Fair. In our rejoicing that 
Sunday opening has been cut down, let us not forget that 
these roots and their stump, self-indulgent lawlessness, are yet 
to be removed. But neither let us be deterred by the stump 
from rejoicing that the tree under our blows has fallen with a 
mighty crash. 

To change the figure, we have had six Sabbath-closing 
victories, the last, no doubt final. The first victory was the 
passage of the law, after a long warfare of more than two 
years, by a three-fourths vote of Congress. The second vic- 
tory was the defeat of the proposed repeal, which was killed 
in committee after another fair fight in which the full strength 
of both sides was called out. The third victory was the de- 
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cision of Judges Woods and Jenkins of the Federal Court on 
the main question in favor of Sabbath closing. (It should be 
noted that the Appellate Court case and the Wanamaker and 
Brown case touched only methods of procedure, not the real 
issue.) The fourth victory was the declaration of the Na- 
tional Commission by vote of fifty-four to six on July 12, that 
the Sabbath closing rule made by it and the Directory jointly, 
having been revoked by the Directory only, was still in full 
force. The fifth victory, greater than all before it, of the same 
kind, was the demonstration, beyond the fears of pessimists, 
beyond the hopes of optimists, that the American people have 
a deep regard for the Sabbath, a demonstration made by the 
failure of Sunday opening through the covering of three-fourths 
of the exhibits by the rich, the staying away on the Sabbath 
of three-fourths of the poor that were expected, and of Chris- 
tian people generally on week days also in order to defend the 
Sabbath. The sixth victory is the vote of the Directory, 
twenty-four to four, on July 14, to rescind their Sunday open- 
ing rule. 

Although the tricky attorney, Mr. Walker, marred the har- 
mony of the general rejoicing over the end of the contest by 
intimating like a crow disturbing a concert, that he might have 
a trick or two left ; and although the Midway is talking of ap- 
pealing to law for protection of its shows, all of them lawless on 
the Sabbath and some of them on all other days ; and although 
at this writing, there has been no suspension of the injunction 
issued by Judge Stein, which was not obtained by greed or lust 
but by haters of the Lord’s Day, as we suppose; we have no 
fear of Sunday opening with Congress about to meet and liable 
to collect from the gate fees the value of the forfeited souvenirs 
if Congress or its constituency should be offended by another 
breach of faith. 

Let honorable men, friends of the day of rest and worship, 
thank God and take courage. Twice we have seen the power 
of Christian public sentiment expressed by letters and peti- 
tions and otherwise, securing action and non-action of Con- 
gress on this matter. Later, Christian sentiment caused the 
prosecution of the Directors which was reluctantly under- 
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taken by the administration through the Attorney-General. 
And in Chicago both Commission and Directory have been 
constrained at last to right action by the same Christian 
public sentiment. 

Let us turn this same tide of sentiment upon the new Con- 
gress to right the wrongs of the Chinese, and to stop the Sun- 
day trains and the inhumanity against which the railroad 
men have so often protested. 

And locally let us attack with renewed courage, those wide- 
spreading roots of all Sabbath-breaking, Sunday mails, Sun- 
day trains and Sunday papers, and also those deeper roots of 
all evils, greed and lust and infidelity. 


WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
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PANTHEISTIC UNIVERSALISM AT ANDOVER. 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE IN THE ANDOVER CASE.—Arguments of the 
Rev. J. W. Wellman, D. D., and of the Rev. O. T. Lamphear, D. D., 
Complainants in the Andover Case, prepared for the hearing before the 
Board of Visitors, Sept. 1, 1892. Published by request, Boston, Press 
of Samuel Usher, 171 Devonshire street, 1893. Svo. pp. 290. (For sale 
at the Congregational Book Store, 1 Somerset street, Boston, 5octs.) 


This is a powerful and timely, and, as we think, unanswer 
able argument. It covers many questions of great present and 
future interest in theology, philosophy and practical ethics. 
In view of recent conservative action of the Visitors of Andover 
Seminary, there is ground for hope that its present unsatis- 
factory condition may be rectified even yet. There is much 
reason to believe that a clear knowledge of the New Departure 
theology may prevent it from being taught on the Andover 
Foundations. It is our settled opinion that no man of fair 
and acute judgment can read this pamphlet and also Professor 


Parks’ now celebrated tractate on ‘‘ The Associate Creed of 


Andover Theological Seminary,’’ and Dr. Dexter’s able ar- 
gument, with all the replies of the respondents, without 
being convinced that the New Departure theology is not a 
system, but a self-contradictory jumble of old errors in new 
costumes; that no one can hold it and at the same time hon- 
estly and intelligently subscribe to the Andover Seminary 
Creed ; and that whoever holds it and teaches it and yet uses 
the Andover Foundations for his support, is guilty of an 
atrocious perversion of trust funds. 

Only a few of the more incisive passages of this pamphlet 
are given here, but many scholars are sure to read the whole 
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discussion with the keenest attention as an important contri- 
bution to the history of Current Reform in high places. 

Dr. Lamphear’s convincing argument is noticed elsewhere 
in this number by Dr. Hamlin. 

Dr. Wellman is exceedingly clear and cogent in exposing 
the practical identity of the New Departure theology with 
early forms of Universalism in England and New England. 
The following extracts contain only an outline of his argu- 
ment on Pantheistic Universalism at Andover: 


It has been said repeatedly, in public and in private, by men who were 
supposed to speak with authority, and who therefore should have spoken 
the truth, that the decision of the Supreme Court rendered in October, 
ISgI, finished the Andover trial; that by that decision all questions in 
this controversy were setuled ; that all litigation was ended, and that 
full freedom had at last been gained for, and even guaranteed to, the 
New Departure Professors in this Seminary. 

We venture to affirm, in opposition to repeated and public declara- 
tions to the contrary, that the recent decision of the Supreme Court has 
not finished the Andover Case ; that it has not ended litigation, if any 
more shall be found necessary to a faithful execution of this great and 
sacred trust; that it has not settled any of the great theological and 
moral questions which are at issue in this case ; and that it has not vin- 
dicated Professor Smyth as to a single charge made against him. So 
far is this Andover trial from being finished, that all the amended 
charges which the complainants preferred against Professor 





Smyth, D. D., in 1886, are still pending, and all the theological ques- 
tions connected with these charges are still before the Visitors awaiting 
their decision. 

Eight of the particular charges, as the complainants think, were 
proved by the evidence and arguments presented at the commencement 
of the trial of Professor Smyth in December, 1886. Your Reverend and 
Honorable Board, Mr. President, also deemed this proof, in the case of 
at least three particular charges, ample and decisive, and consequently 
removed Professor Smyth from his professorship in Andover Seminary. 

Why, then, this prolonged continuance of the Andover Case? Not 
simply the appeal which Professor Smyth saw fit to make from your 
decision to the Supreme Judicial Court in this Commonwealth, but 
chiefly the large and needless accumulation of side-issues raised by the 
Professor and by his supporters, the Board of Trustees, is responsible for 
the long and costly continuations of this trial, extended, as it already 
has been, over nearly six years. Had it been the dominant purpose of 
all parties concerned to try this case upon its merits,so as to ascertain 
what can, and what can not, be rightfully held and taught by Professors 
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on these Andover Foundations, and had it been the high aim of bofh the 
boards which are intrusted with the administration of this Seminary to 
be truly and greatly helpful to each other, that so they might the more 
effectually guard these Foundations ‘‘against all perversion, or the 
smallest avoidance’’ of the true design of the Founders, according to 
the Founders’ statutory requirement, the whole trial might have been 
completed in less than one-sixth—perhaps in one-twelfth—of the time 
which has already been consumed, and at the cost of only a small frac- 
tion of the more than two scores of thousands of dollars which have now 
been expended. 


In spite of all their inconsistencies and absolute self-contradictions 
the dominating theory of the progressive professors is that man cannot 
repent except through his organic and vital, that is, his pantheistic, 
union with Christ. Indeed, they themselves affirm that ‘‘Christ’s per- 
sonal relation to the human race as a whole and to every member of it ”’ 
is ‘‘a central and vital principle of Christianity,’’ and that they have 
committed themselves wholly to the guidance of that principle. 

We propose to show that this central principle of ‘‘ Progressive 
Orthodoxy,’’ namely, the organic and vita) union of the entire human 
race with Christ, is identically the central principle of that form of 
Universalism which the Founders of Andover Seminary had chiefly in 
mind when they put into their statutes the requirement that every pro- 
fessor in their Seminary, to the end of time, should solemnly promise to 
oppose Universalism. In 1807, when Andover Seminary was founded, 
the only form of Universalism which had attracted much popular atten- 
tion in New England was termed /ed/yanism, it having been preached 
by one James Relly in London, England. It was first preached in this 
country by John Murray, who is called ‘‘the Father of Universalism in 
America.’’ He was a loyal disciple of James Relly. 

This progressive divine began to preach his new gospel in London 
near the middle of the last century. He was an unlearned man, yet he 
appears to have fascinated a certain class of people for a brief time by 
his rough and ready eloquence. The crowds rushed to hear him. He 
was the sensation of the day in London. He claimed to be the only 
man of advanced thought in his time, the only progressive theologian 
in that age of the world, and the first man who had preached the true 
gospel since the days of Christ and the apostles. The Wesleys and 
other evangelical preachers in England at that time opposed him stren- 
uously, believing that the doctrines he proclaimed were hazardous to 
the souls of men. 

Relly’s most famous disciple, John Murray, came to this country in 
1770. Both of these men at one time claimed to have been converted 
under the preaching of George Whitefield, but both abandoned the faith 
of that great preacher. Upon reaching this country, Murray began at 
once to preach the new gospel which he had learned from James Relly. 
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Like his teacher he had received no training in the schools, but was of 
ready speech, and his style of preaching is said to have strikingly resem- 
bled that of his master. He preached first in New Jersey. He was an 
impecunious man, and for several years obtained his support from 
evangelical Christians, concealing the fact that he was a Universalist. 
He adroitly worked his way into pulpits in all, or nearly all, the evan- 
gelical denominations, doing this sometimes during the temporary 
absence or the sickness of the pastors. His habit was to make mission- 
ary tours through the country, and to preach wherever and whenever he 
could obtain admission to a house of worship. In this way he preached 
from Maryland to Maine, producing division and discord in evangelical 
churches wherever he went. He became a notorious character. Dr. 
Ezra Styles, at a later day president of Yale College, wrote a letter 
which was afterwards published, and in which he denounced Murray 
and warned Christian people against him. Murray was well known to 
the Founders of Andover Seminary. He married his wife in Salem, 
where John Norris, one the Founders, resided. He preached repeatedly 
in Newburyport, where Dr. Samuel Spring, who wrote the Andover 
Creed, William Bartlet, and Moses Brown, two other Founders, resided. 
Murray, after rending asunder the Congregational church in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, during the last sickness of its pastor, organized there 
a church of his own faith—the first Universalist Church in this country. 
In 1793 he became pastor of the. First Universalist church in Boston, 
Massachusetts. He was preaching in Boston in 1807, the year Andover 
Seminary was founded. He continued to preach until 1810, and died in 
ISIS. 

John Murray was fond of theological debate. He had a long discus- 
sion with the famous theologian, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, while they were 
riding together on horseback. There is a record that he had a public 
debate with Dr. Jonathan Edwards the younger, at New, Haven, Con- 
necticut. Murray published accounts of many of his private theolog- 
ical discussions, but it is significant that he never gave the world any 
account of his public discussion with Dr. Jonathan Edwards the younger. 
Edwards, however, published a brief refutation of Rellyanism, in which 
he apologizes for troubling his readers with ‘‘ remarks on such wild and 
confused mysticism—such horrid doctrine.’’** Dr. Nathaniel Emmons 
also preached against the doctrines of Relly and Murray.f Dr. Em- 
mons was a brother-in-law of Dr. Spring, and was repeatedly consulted 
by Dr. Spring when the latter was writing the Andover Creed. Certain 
phrases in this Creed beyond question are aimed against Rellyanism, 
and were designed to make it impossible that that particular form 


*Works of President Edwards, vol. 1, p. 269 
tSermon on the General Judgment Emmons’ Works, vol, v, p. 566. Edition of 
Crocker & Brewster, Boston, 1842 
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of Universalism, or any other form, should ever be taught in Andover 
Seminary. 

What now is Rellyanism? Its central and dominating principle is 
the dogma of the organic and vital uwmton of the entire human race 
with Christ. Relly dwelt continually upon the constitution of the 
Person of Christ, and upon Christ’s relation to the human race, repre- 
senting that Christ is the life of every man, and that thus He is in vz/a/ 
union with all men, and that the entire race is included in His person. 
His principal theological treatise is entitled ‘‘ UNION,’’ as it treats of 
Christ’s union, or oneness, with the human race. ‘The full title of this 
work is: ‘‘ Union: or A Treatise of the Consanguinity and Affinits 
between Christ and His Church. By James Relly. 1 Cor. xii. 12. 
London, 1759.’’ ‘* The Church,” in Relly’s view, is the human race, or 
Adam and his posterity. Sometimes he desiguates mankind as ‘‘the 
people,’’? but more usually as ‘“‘¢he Church,’’ At first Adam was ‘‘the 
Church ’’; yet he is considered as including all men in his person. 

Relly’s notion of the union of all men with Christ may be set forth in 
a few quotations from his writings. For instance he illustrates this 
union by that of Adam and Eve. 

Thus [he says] were the 7wain created in one: the Woman in her 
Flusband, where they had ove name given them: He called /he7r name 
Adam. It was whilst they were in /Ais condition, that the Lord God 
breathed into their nostrils the breath of Life: and Man became a 
living soul. It was whilst they were in /h7s capacity, undistinguished 
in person, that the Lord God commanded Man. . . . Yea, it was 
whilst the Person of Adam was plural, as containing the Woman in 
Himself, that the Lord God said unto them, ‘‘ be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth and subdue it.’ . . . The twain were 
created in ome, the woman in her Husband. Similar with ///s, the 
Church [the human race] existed in (Christ; according as he hath 
chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world. . . . Eve 
when taken from Adazz into a distinct consciousness of existence, was 
not less related unto him, than when she was only a Rib in his Side ; as 
appears from Adam’s testimony ; she is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh. In like manner, the Church when put forth in the 
creation of ddam, into a distinct personality from her //ead and Hus- 
band Christ, was not less united to him, than when she only existed 77 
him ; which she did, before the earthly Man was created, or ever the 
worlds were made.* 

John Murray was a Universalist. He was a Universalist of the most 
pronounced type. The particular form of his Universalism was that 
which since the middle of the last century has been known under the 
name of Rellyanism. It cannot be questioned that he was a thorough- 


*Union, pp. 15-18, London edition, 17:9 
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going Rellyan Universalist. It is true—and a pity it is that it is true— 
that, during the early years of his preaching in this country, he con- 
cealed the fact that he was a Universalist. He went from place to place, 
after the manner of an evangelist or missionary, addressing the people 
whenever and wherever an opportunity was given him; but usually he 
at first made the impression that he was an orthodox preacher, and as 
such he was cordially received into the pulpits of many evangelical, 
orthodox churches. He also received his support from orthodox or 
evangelical Christian people; some of whom were ardent friends of 
George Whitefield, and at first looked upon Murray as quite likely to 
become a second Whitefield. After this manner he preached for sev- 
eral years. At last the imposition he was practicing upon the people 
was exposed in Boston. He was publicly charged with the sin of ‘‘ Aid- 
ing,’ as it was termed; of sailing under false colors; of playing the 
role of an impostor by pretending to be an orthodox preacher, only 
somewhat progressive, when in fact he was a Rellyan Universalist. 
Great excitement followed the exposure. Some of the friends he had 
made in Boston stood by him. But many of the people denounced him, 
He could not, however, refute the charge, and thenceforth he was 
known asa Rellyan Universalist. He became a notable character in the 
country, and he is called in history ‘‘The Father of Universalism in 
America.’’ This last fact is conclusive evidence, even if there were no 
other, that he was a Universalist. 

John Murray, as has already been shown, was well known to the 
Founders of Andover Seminary. Some of them had been brought into 
unwelcome acquaintance with Rellyanism, had made a study of it, and 
certainly were well informed respecting its divisive and perversive in- 
fluence in many of the orthodox churches in New England. The 
authors of the Andover Creed, we repeat, were ‘‘ Hopkinsians,’’ or, as 
they preferred to be called, ‘‘ Consistent Calvinists.’? Men belonging 
to this school of theology appear to have taken the lead in opposing 
the Rellyan Universalism of John Murray, believing it to be antago- 
nistic to the gospel of Christ and hazardous to the souls of men. In 
view of facts already given (pages 160, 161) it is as certain as almost 
any historical fact can be, that when the authors of the Andover 
Creed, and all the Founders, determined that every professor in their 
Seminary should be solemnly pledged to oppose Universalism, they had 
chiefly in mind the Rellyanism of John Murray. 

Moreover, there can be no question that, in at least two other in- 
stances, they used language in writing the Creed which was designed 
to make it forever impossible for any professor, if an honest man, to 
believe in and teach Rellyanism in their Seminary. One of these in- 
stances we shall refer to later, the other we desire to notice now. 

Every professor in Andover Seminary, in taking the Creed, makes this 
declaration among others : 
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I believe. . . that repentance, faith and holiness are personal requi- 
sites in the Gospel scheme of salvation. 

What is the meaning of that word ‘‘ personal’? and what was the 
intent of the Founders in placing it in their Creed, as descriptive of 
those conditions of salvation which the gospel requires every sinful man 
to fulfill? This word in such connection is not found in the Westmin- 
ster Confession or Catechism, nor in any other confession of faith, so 
far as we can learn. It is new in the Andover Creed. How came it 
there? The author of that Creed, his advisers, and all the Founders of 
the Seminary, were painfully aware that for some thirty-seven years it 
had been loudly proclaimed far and wide in New England, not only 
that man of himself, or personally, cannot repent, or believe, or be holy, 
but also that ‘in Christ,” “in union with Christ,” in Christ's repent- 
ance, faith, and holiness all men can, and actually do, repent, believe, 
and become holy. They knew to their sorrow that for years Murray 
and his followers had been publicly inculcating the delusive doctrine 
that when Christ suffers, the race suffers ; that when Christ sorrows in 
view of human sins and guilt, the race sorrows; that when Christ re- 
pents, the race repents; and that whatever Christ does, the race, as 
included in His person, does. This doctrine. the Founders believed to 
be false, deceptive, and hazardous to the souls of*men. Consequently 
they determined that every professor in their Seminary should be 
solemnly pledged to hold and teach, in absolute opposition to the 
Rellyan error, that every man who would be saved must himself person- 
ally repent, personally believe on Christ, and be personally righteous ; 
that ‘‘ repentance, faith and holiness are personal requisites in the gos- 
pel scheme of salvation,’’ in the sense that, according to the gospel of 
Christ, no man, who does not personally, in himself and not in another, 
fulfill these conditions of salvation, can ever enter the kingdom of God. 
In other words, that peculiar phrase, ‘‘ personal requisites’? was aimed 
directly at the Rellyan Universalism of that time, and of our time, and 
was designed to make it forever impossible for any honest man to teach 
the pantheistic doctrine of race-repentance in union with Christ in 
Andover Seminary. 

Now we complain that, in spite of all these strong barriers, so care- 
fully erected by the Founders for the special purpose of keeping this 
universalistic and pantheistic doctrine of race-repentance through 
union with Christ forever out of the Seminary, the defendant, in viola- 
tion of his own solemn promise, and of the Constitution and Statutes of 
this sacred Institution, and in opposition to the known intent of its 
Founders, is now maintaining and inculcating, in Andover Seminary, 
and by means of the funds of the Founders, this same pestilential and 
corrupting error of race-repentance and race-salvation. This is our 
complaint. We charge before the Board of Visitors, who have supreme 
authority to remedy this grievous wrong, that under cover of this 
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new and pretentious name, ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” the old, defunct, 
and long buried error of Rellyan Universalism has been raised from its 
grave, and in all its offensiveness paraded and commended in Andover 
Seminary as a ‘‘ zew theology,’’ just discovered, of which the benighted 
Founders knew nothing, and which therefore may properly be promul- 
gated from ¢hezr Seminary and by means of ¢heir funds, in the place of, 
and to the utter exclusion of, the doctrines of personal evangelical re- 
pentance and faith which the Seminary was founded to maintain and 
inculcate. Wesubmit to the Visitors, and also to that august tribunal 
of intelligent, honest Christian people the world over, that we have 
maintained our charge. We claim to have shown conclusively, by quo- 
tations from James Relly and John Murray compared with quotations 
from the writings of the progressive divines at Andover, that ‘‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy,”’ in its ‘‘ central and vital principle,’’ is identically the 
old Rellyan Universalism so well known to the Founders, and is one of 
the specified errors which the Seminary was founded to oppose. 

If anything can be made clear, the citations now presented do make 
it clear that Rellyan Universalism and ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy ”’ alike 
maintain and teach that Christ is the /ife of the world and of every 
individual in it ; that all men are united to Christ, not of their own voli- 
tion or choice, but involuntarily, and in the very constitution of their 
own and of Christ’s personality ; that Christ is so 7m all men, and all 
men are so zm Christ, that, in some mystical yet real sense, they 
together constitute one J7Zan, one ‘“‘ universal Ferson,’’ and that, conse- 
quently, when Christ suffers, the race suffers ; when Christ is sorrowful, 
the race is sorrowful; when Christ repents, the race repents ; whatever 
Christ does, the race does, and whatever Christ is, the race is, in spite of 
all its wickedness. 

As we claim, it has been proved that Rellyan Universalism and ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy ’’ both, and with equal earnestness, maintain and 
teach that this organic and vital union of Christ with all men precedes 
all repentance and faith on the part of men ; that this union itself is not 
at all the product of man’s repentance and faith, Christian love, sym- 
pathy, and devotion, but that every man, irrespective of his own moral 
and religious character, is, and has been from the first moment of his 
existence, included in the personality of Christ, and in the very essence 
of His being. 

It has been made abundantly evident that Rellyan Universalism and 
‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy ”’ are agreed in maintaining that man of him- 
self, or personally, cannot repent, or believe on Christ, or obey any of 
the commands of the gospel; that repentance, faith, and holiness are 
not personal requisites in the gospel scheme of salvation. These two 
theologies are perfectly a/ one in accepting the anti-Scriptural notion 
that the entire race renders in Christ a complete repentance, so that 
God sees in every man, from Adam to the last-born member of the race, 
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a penitent man, not because each man personally repents (for personally 
he does not and cannot repent), but because God sees Christ in every 
man. It may be said of these two theologies, the one now taught in 
Andover Seminary and that preached by John Murray for forty years in 
eastern Massachusetts, that they both alike call for a most preposterous 
faith. They demand that we shall be able to believe in the perfect 
repentance of all impenitent sinners, in the perfect faith of all unbe- 
lieving souls, in the perfect righteousness of all wicked men, and in the 
perfect divinity of all depraved humanity. They alike call upon us to 
believe that the supreme need of fallen man is simply to know Christ as 
/fe is iu the constitution of His person, as including in himself the entire 
human race, and that having /ha¢ “ knowledge of Christ,’’ he will be 
forever free, even in his sins, from all remorse of conscience and fear- 
ful forebodings ; and also to believe that every man, as sure as God is 
just, will ‘sooner or later’? have that ‘‘ knowledge of Christ,’’ if not in 
this world, then in the next. Thus accordant are these two systems of 
belief. ‘‘Rellyan Universalism’? and ‘Progressive Orthodoxy’’ are 
essentially one and the same theology. Hence we claim to have shown 
that the defendant is maintaining and inculcating in Andover Seminary 
the very Universalism which he has solemnly and religiously promised 
to oppose. Not only has our third particular charge, namely, that Pro- 
fessor Smyth holds and teaches ‘‘ that no man has power or capacity to 
repent,’’ been proved, but, in proving this, it has also been shown that 
this peculiar doctrine of man’s impotence to repent, save as he is vita// 
united to Christ, is an essential part of, and carries with it, that whole 
scheme of pantheistic error, which was well known to the Founders 
under the name of Rellyan Universalism, and against the teaching of 
which they supposed they had, by statute, forever protected their Sem- 
inary. 

Returning to the assertion of the defendant, that ‘no one can be lost 
without having had knowledge of Christ,’’ and remembering its inevi- 
table implication, that it is safe for all men, who have had no knowledge 
of Christ, to die in their sins, we raise again the question, What is 
meant by the phrase, ‘‘ having knowledge of Christ’? ? This phrase is 
very familiar to all readers of the writings of James Relly and John 
Murray, and of ‘Progressive Orthodoxy.’’ It appears, on the face of 
it, to be a very simple and innocent phrase. It gives no suggestion of 
the use which is made of it by pantheistic or Rellyan Universalists. 
Still no one who has even a casual acquaintance with the writings of 
that class of progressives, who are progressing backward toward old 
pagan beliefs and philosophies, can possibly mistake the unusual and 
covert meaning which such progressives attach to this familiar clause. 
They mean by the phrase ‘having knowledge of Christ,” having, 
not a general knowledge of Him as He is set forth in the Scriptures, 
nor having that saving knowledge of Him which comes through the 
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revelation of Him to the soul by the Holy Spirit, and through a grate- 
ful trust in Him for the forgiveness of sins, but a certain special and 
peculiar knowledge of Him, which they sometimes vaguely define by 
the words ‘‘a knowledge of Him as He is”’ ; that is, a knowledge of 
Him as He zs in the constitution of His being, in His organic and vital 
union with the entire human race, and in His oneness with the entire 
world or universe which contains the human race. It is especially a 
knowledge of Him as including in His person all men, the wicked and 
the righteous, the living and the dead, and all who are yet to be born. 

If we now keep in mind this meaning of the clause, ‘‘ having knowl- 
edge of Christ,’’ the dark saying of the defendant, that ‘‘ no one can be 
lost without having had knowledge of Christ,’’ becomes luminous. If 
Christ is an essential part of every man’s being, and if every man is an 
essential part of Christ’s very person, no man caw be lost—it is not fos- 
sible that any man will be lost—before he has knowledge of Christ as 
a constituent part of his own being. Zhat knowledge is his supreme 
need. God will see that he has it. Every man will have this knowl- 
edge ‘‘in due time,’’ if not in this life, then in the next. There is not 
the least danger that any man will be lost without this knowledge, be- 
cause, as every man is a part of the divine essence, and therefore imper- 
ishable, no man caz be lost in any event, and God will see that every 
man for his own comfort shall know this. As Relly and Murray used to 
say, perverting Scripture : 

All thy children sha/Z be taught of the Lord. ... They shall all 
know me, . . . saith the Lord; 


that is, know the Lord asa constituent part of themselves. And then 
great will be their peace, for in this knowledge of the Lord they will 
have an assurance that, irrespective of their character as sinful or holy, 
they never caz be lost, any more than the Lord Jesus can be lost, for of 
His person they are a constituent part. When a man knows Christ as 
He is in the constitution of His person, or as including in His person all 
men, he is at once convinced that he isin no danger of being lost. It 
would be greatly to his comfort to have this knowledge in this life, for 
then he would be troubled with no dread forebodings. But if he does 
not have this knowledge in the present world, he is sure to have it in 
the next world, for no man cav be lost without having had knowledge of 
Christ. 

According to this interpretation of the professor's strange statement, 
he is simply stating what he believes wi// become fact. He is uttering a 
prophecy, namely, that no man w7// be lost before he knows the fact of 
his own vital and indestructible union with Jesus Christ; and every 
man, knowing that marvelous fact, will also know that he is not, never 
has been, and never will be, in the least possible danger of being lost. 
This interpretation, which we believe to be the true one, does not make 
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the defendant’s statement less, but rather more, ‘‘ hazardous to the souls 
of men.’’ For if he teaches that every man is certainly to snow—to 
know in knowing Christ as He 7s, to know in due time, in this life, or 
in the next—that there is not, never has been, and never will be, the 
least possible danger that he, or any other man, will be lost, he surely 
does teach that it is perfectly safe, not for some men merely, but for a// 
men, not only to die in their sins, but also to Jive on through all 
eternity in their sins ; inasmuch as they are all organically, vitally, and 
inseparably united to the Lord of glory who can never perish. 

This unscriptural doctrine, which is itself the very root and essence of 
the whole system of pantheistic Universalism, James Relly and John 
Murray, as we have shown, preached with a vigor, fullness, and freedom 
which do not yet characterize the preaching and teaching of the pro- 
gressive divines at Andover. The latter by implication do teach this 
doctrine—they teach it in teaching that all men are organically and 
vitally united to Christ Jesus. But they teach it timidly and haltingly, 
using much blind and enigmatical language. It has been their policy to 
‘‘let out their new theology little by little.’? The reason of this is per- 
fectly obvious to all who know anything of the theological revolution 
which has been inaugurated at Andover. 

If permitted to do so, these professors will doubtless in the future 
maintain and inculcate, as they are now doing, the germinant and 
dominating principle of Rellyanism with a few of its implications, while 
leaving the more extreme and inevitable development of them in charge 
of their students. What that inevitable development in morals and in 
faith will be is not doubtful. In morals it will be what it has been in 
the past, and what any one acquainted with human nature might expect 
would come from teaching, that it is safe for at least some men to die in 
their sins. 
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THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE OF TO-DAY. 


A PAPER BY THE REV. GEORGE ROBERT WHITE SCOTT, D. D., BROOK- 
LINE, MASS., READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


I. 


As we wandered about in Florence, ‘‘the city of flowers and flower of 
cities,’ we saw in gallery, library, square, street, church, and house, 
remains of the old Renaissance. Dante, of whom we were reminded at 
almost every step, was its first promoter. ‘‘ As Homer was the creator 
of Grecian literature, so Dante, by his immortal comedy, gave the first 
impulse to Italian thought.’’ Dr. Schaff, in a recent volume,* the fruit 
of his late sojourn in Italy, has told us how the great Florentine in his 
Divina Commedia, ‘‘ the marvelous, mystic, unfathomable song,’’ con- 
ceived in 1300, mirrored the moral universe as viewed from the stand- 
point of eternity. Init he glorified the Christian religion and condemned 
the corruptions of the papacy. He whose ‘‘ love was transcendent as 
his scorn,” told the story of the pilgrimage of the soul from temptation, 
through despair, to bliss, under the guidance of Virgil, who represented 
reason, and Beatrice, who represented revelation. 

It was Dante who destroyed the monopoly of the Latin tongue as the 
organ of scholarship by showing that the language of Tuscany could 
express the highest thoughts and the deepest emotions. It was he, also, 
who, though a good Catholic, saw the necessity of a thorough reforma- 
tion in the Church, and spoke against the pride and injustice in it. 

The cure of the evils and corruptions, he said, were ‘‘ through Moses, 
the rapt prophets, the psalms, and the Gospel written by those gifted of 
the Holy Ghost.”’ 

The revival of letters and art worked a real good for the world in 
creating high scholarly and artistic taste, in producing a literature, 
Italy’s great heritage, and in building churches and palaces and filling 
them with treasures which attract countless visitors, who add to the 
country’s material wealth. 

The Renaissance taught men to love and enjoy nature; gave promi- 
nence to the cheerful side of life ; stimulated scientific study, and also 


*The Renaissance, p. 13. 
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an interest in anatomy, geometry, perspective, color, and drapery—ever 
demanded of the artist, who must be faithfulin rendering life. It found 
a direct religious expression in many places such as Milan, Venice, Fer- 
rara, Bologna, Modena, Sienna, Lucca, and so far south as Naples. Its 
religious side failed to have due emphasis in Italy, since many of the 
Church officials feared and resisted a movement which approved the 
methods of the primitive Christians and opposed lords in God’s herit- 
age. It did, however, make man real to man, taught that contact with 
and not exclusion from the world was God’s method in aiding humanity, 
that religion and life should be united and not separated, that piety was 
not to be the charge of any class, but was the inheritance and joy of all 
God’s children, and that learning was for the laity as for the clergy. 
An impetus was also given to liberty and unity, now the watchword of 
new Italy. 

Savonarola the monk, Giordano Bruno the philosopher, Arnoldo of 
Brescia, and Paolo Sarpi, victims of party rage, prepared the way for the 
realization of the Italians’ hopes and longings fora free and united 
state. 

New Italy has seen plainly that the repudiation of the Renaissance 
and the resistance to the Reformation made old Italy retire from its 
position asthe most civilized country in Europe and become a collection 
of petty states torn and rent by internal strifes. 

Italy is now a united country. This is a result of a revival of patriot- 
ism. That land is enjoying a renaissance more wonderful in its work- 
ings than the one inthe days of the Humanists. ‘The process of the 
development and enrichment of the state has been going on steadily, 
since, under Victor Emmanuel, the nation was called back to life. The 
glorious deeds of the fathers became incentives to the sons. The deter- 
mination is everywhere expressed by those who know history, that no 
arrest of the present national renaissance must be permitted, and that 
Italy should be granted the opportunity of again taking a foremost posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 

Under Humbert the country has made rapid movements towards high 
national rank. The kingy is popular, since he isa manly man and no 
royal puppet. He has endeared himself to all right-minded, and _ true- 
hearted, because he has proved himself to be the friend of his people, an 
earnest defender of their liberties, and a valiant reformer bent on cor- 
recting wrongs where rights have been invaded. 


‘** Humanism was a necessary preparatory school for the Reformation. Luther 
and Melancthon, Zwingli and -Kcolampadius, Calvin and Beza could never have done 
their work without a good knowledge of the languages of the Bible, which they ob- 
tained from the humanists.’’—Aenasssance, by Schaff, p. 118 

+ The king bade one, to whom he had granted a request, to rise, adding: ‘‘ Kneel to 
no man; kneel only to God.”’ 
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Louis Kossuth* in 1890 told me that Italy, after the overthrow of 
Austria, at once entered upon its life of freedom and prosperity. Asa 
guest and friend of the new nation he watched her as she passed through 
the initial steps and in these comparatively few years of her new form 
she has made such progress that the civilized world has been compelled 
to look upon her with astonishment and admiration. ‘‘ Would that my 
beloved Hungary,’’ added Kossuth, “ might also break Austria’s fetters 
and become a free state! ”’ 

As a proof that the civil and religious rights of the Italians, as against 
tyranny and aggression, are protected, reference should be made to the 
legislation of August, 1888, when the Chambers almost unanimously 
adopted clauses in the new Penal Code, which threaten with ‘fine, im- 
prisonment, and dismissal from office any minister of religion who, in 
the exercise of his priestly functions, speaks against the unity of Italy, 
or excites to the non-recognition of the laws and institutions of the 
state, or who disturbs the peace of families.”’ 

Under these clauses, wills in favor of the Roman Catholic Church, 
made at priestly dictation, or under priestly influence, have been set 
aside, and those who have been persecuted by Church officials for doing 
what the state demands, but what the Church forbids, have received 
speedy redress. 

All over the peninsula, and in Sicily, in five different visits, I found 
the greatest enthusiasm, except among the extreme clericals and their 
sympathizers, for maintaining the dignity of the nation. Though the 
burdens of taxation, necessary for even the normal growth of the coun- 
try, rest greatly upon the agriculturists, many living in the former Papal 
States said: ‘‘ The taxes of to-day are nothing in comparison with those 
under the Pope’s government, and, besides, the valuation to-day is more 
just, and the privileges granted now compensate for the outlay.” 

Nearly all the church buildings in Italy belong to the government. } 
Some, as the celebrated Certosa, near Pavia, have been turned into 
national museums. Others, as the convent in Amalfi, have been sold; 


and many have been lent to the people for religious services. The peo- 
ple have the right to say what the service shall be, since the law supports 
the majority in the choice of a pastor. In August, 1890, the inhabitants 


* When at Turin in 1890, Kossuth, through a former adjutant who was then visit- 
ing him, and whom I knew, invited me to his house, No. 22 Via dei Millo. The vigor- 
ous old man, then eighty-eight years old, received me warmly, since, as he said, ‘‘I 
love America and Americans.’”’ He told me of his life and struggle in Hungary, of 
his experiences in different lands, of the invitation extended to him by Victor Emman- 
uel to make Turin his residence, and how he had remained in Turin when the capital 
had been removed to Florence and Rome, because, at his time of life. it was difficult 
to get wonted to new associations elsewhere. 


+ Some churches and monasteries have been built of late years under existing laws 
regulating them, and are not under the direct control of the government. These 
constitute the exceptions. 
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of Mount Orfano, on Lake Maggiore, dismissed their priest and called 
as pastor a Protestant. The Church of Rome tried to win back the peo- 
ple, and, failing, sought to gain control of the property, but the rights 
of the people were maintained by law and priests were interdicted from 
conducting services in the church. What took place at Mount Orfano, 
many Italians are free to say, will take place in other communities when 
the people understand their rights and privileges. 

The demand is made, everywhere, that the present unity be not only 
maintained but strengthened. The young men are taking a deep inter- 
est in localas well as national politics. The best men are willing to take 
office, not for selfish but for patriotic reasons. The members of Parlia- 
ment are, in the main, men of fine personal appearance, dignified bear- 
ing, and intelligence. There is now, over the land, a feeling of security 
which did not exist a few yearsago. The element of certainty, in spite 
of the state of the finances, has entered into economics. Italy as a 
nation is assured, and Rome will continue to be the capital. 


DL. 


The policy of the Church of Rome has been to educate the few and 
keep the many in ignorance. It was the neglect to care for the intel- 
lectual needs of the people that drove from her embrace eminent 
scholars and orators, as Bernardino Occhino and Peter Martyr, and cul- 
tivated women, as Vittoria Colonna, the Duchess Renata of Ferrara, and 
the Duchess Gonzaga, and to turn to the reformation which promoted 
learning, gave the people faithful versions of the Scriptures in their 
idiom, furnished a new impulse to hymnology, and imparted new life to 
philosophy and science. 

Art in Italy has had a mighty past. The Italians of to-day are, seem- 
ingly, too content to contemplate that past as sufficient honor to the land, 
and are too little stimulated by it to great efforts to-day. It may be 
they, like ourselves, are too intent upon material advance to make new 
creations in art, and are in the ‘“‘copying stage,’’ in spite of former 
original productiveness. 

The conditions, it is true, under which artists in Italy now work are 
different from those of the time when kings and queens, rich convents, 
and orders were the promoters of art. Still it is surprising that in a 
country where artistic taste seems instinctive there is at present little 
original work which bears the marks of genius, or even great talents. 
Drawing and modeling are not taught in Italy asin France. Mind has 
little expression in most of the specimens of art displayed in shop and 
window to attract travelers with rich pockets and cheap taste. 

The time is past when artist students go to Italy to study art. France 
and Germany attract them in large numbers. The Americans who in 
late years attempted in Italy to produce works of art, with few excep- 
tions, failed, and those who gained some reputation showed little origi- 
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nality. It is said to-day in Rome of an American artist there: “If he 
had not been known as a writer, he would never be heard of as a sculp- 
tor.’’? The remark was frequently made in well informed circles : ‘‘ Italy 
to-day has few names whose artistic fame will be enduring.’’? She is no 
longer the master of the voice. Berlin and Paris are now the centres of 
music. While then in truth the fine arts of Italy of to-day have no 
splendid flowerage, there is, however, a grand movement towards the 
education of the people at large. The Italian government, with great 
insight, resolved to make a thorough change in the intellectual training 
of the masses in order to bring them toa higher level and hasten the 
day when the country shall take a literary as well as political rank 
amons the advanced nations of the world. Professor Villari, of Flor- 
ence, the accomplished Minister of Education, and well known in 
literary and religious circles as the author of the best lives of Savonarola 
and Macchiavelli, has had much to do with the present trend of educa- 
tion. Italy has a great task, but nobly has she begun and continued her 
educational work. A great revolution has already taken place as regards 
the training of the youth in spite of greatest difficulties, and also many 
obstacles put in the state’s way by officials of the Roman Catholic Church. 

A national system has been adopted, and government schools have 
been opened everywhere. Years ago what little education the children 
had was controlled by the Church. The teachers then were either priests 
or candidates for the priesthood. Now the instructors, with few excep- 
tions, are laymen, who have chosen teaching as a profession, and have 
passed the examination ordered and controlled by the government. 
Formerly, during the days of the Church’s supremacy, the majority 
could not read or write ; now, on account of the compulsory clause in the 
educational bill, few Italian children it is maintained cannot read and 
write. Such a statement should be received with caution, since some 
Italians, as some Americans, speak so rapidly that the truth fails to over_ 
take them. Formerly, according to old residents of Italy, it was an 
unusual thing to see workmen or coachmen reading papers ; now it is so 
common an occurrence that it fails to astonish. 

The text-books used in the former Church schools were written so as 
to uphold the strongest claims of Rome and teach the greatest errors 
and absurdities. Histories written in the interest of truth and fairness 
could not be found in any library, much less in the schools; now all 
text-books are issued by the government, and even the volumes given 
by the priests as prizes in the Communal schools must first be sent to 
the educational department of the province in order to receive its 
sanction. 

Church schools still exist, but the government insists that all teachers 
in them hold its certificates and the schools be open to inspection. 
Masters in the Church schools, it is said, still speak, though with cau- 
tion, of the Pope as king of Italy, but the law is strictly enforced which 
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requires the portrait of King Humbert to be hung in every school-room, 
there silently to teach the children the fact of a united Italy. 

The education Gcirectly controlled by the state is virtually secular. 
No religion as doctrine or ritual is taught, but lessons in sacred history 
are given the first half hour of each school day. The book used was 
prepared by the Church, but was approved by the government, and so 
does not contain any disloyal sentiments. Besides, attendance on these 
lessons is not compulsory. Those who attend are examined on the sub- 
ject every six months, and though the parish priest is courteously per- 
mitted to preside at the examination, it is conducted by a government 
inspector and the priest has really no voice in the matter. Education is 
virtually free up to the university. We do not intend to speak of Italian 
universities as their general features are the same as in other European 
institutions of the same rank, and as these are not the direct product of 
the educational renaissance of to-day. 

The different denominations—the Waldensian and Free Church of 
Italy, the Scotch, American, Methodist, and Baptist Churches—have 
schools under their patronage. The best academy for girls out of good 
families is in Naples, and is under the care of the Scotch Church. 
Howells, in his ‘‘ Italian Journeys,’’ spoke of this and other schools in 
Naples founded by the Rev. Mr. Buscarlet, and now under the'superin- 
”’ writes Howells, ‘‘can 
study their operations without feeling that success must attend their 
efforts with honor to them and with inestimable benefits to the genera- 


tendence of the Rev. Mr. Irving. ‘“ No man, 


tion which shall one day help to govern Italy.”’ 

The stately building lately erected for the Girls’ Institute in the Via 
Amadeo has the finest appointments. The principal, a refined, cultured 
German woman, has good assistants. The school has passed beyond 
the period of doubt regarding its success since even the best Catholic 
families of Naples and Italy speak with as much pride of their children 
being there as mothers here speak of their daughters being in Holyoke 
and Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. 

From repeated conversations with educators in different parts of Italy 
it was learned that a great impetus has been given to the education of 
the people and there has been rapid progress towards a broad and high 
intellectual culture. Superstition—the handmaid of ignorance— is less- 
ening its grip gradually. On every hand are signs of literary activity. 
The quality of newspapers and books is improving since the demand for 
them is increasing. The schoolmaster is abroad. Italy to-day is enjoy- 
ing an educational renaissance. 


III. 


Austria, as regards religious liberty, is far behind her neighbor, Italy. 
This is shown by her laws against the holding of services by denomina- 
tions not expressly sanctioned by the government. 
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One Sunday in Vienna, Mr. Gordon, the pastor of the Scotch Church, 
announced to us that Lord Radstock would conduct an evangelistic ser- 
vice in the evening. The police made objections, but finally it was set- 
tled that Lord Radstock could speak under certain conditions. He 
must not read the Bible, offer prayer, or announce a hymn. It was a 
solemn moment when, after a spiritual address, the announcement was 
made that, since the Austrian government at that meeting permitted no 
audible prayer, the people in the few moments of silence to follow could 
bow their heads, and the Lord would understand them. It seemed piti- 
able that such limits should be placed to a religious service in a place 
where the then American Minister was a regular worshiper. 

The Ninth International Conference of the Evangelical Alliance held 
in Florence, April 4-12, 1891,was a marked event in the Italian religious 
Renaissance of to-day. It was significant that, besides the delegates 
from different parts of the world, more than one hundred and fifty pas- 
tors and evangelists from Italy alone were in attendance. It is certain 
that a wonderful impetus was given religious liberty and evangelical 
truth inthe peninsula. Night after night at the close of the day’s de- 
liberations and discussions, Salvini’s Theater, where the meetings were 
held, was filled by Florence’s citizens, who came to hear gospel ad- 
dresses. So great an interest was incited that, weeks after the Confer- 
ence closed its sessions, the same building was crowded each evening 
by the people of the same Roman Catholic city where in 1851 Christians 
were imprisoned in the Bargello for reading the Holy Scriptures. 

At the first session of the Conference there was sent to the King a tel- 
egram containing salutations, thanks for the civil and religious liberty 
enjoyed in the land, and a prayer for heaven’s richest blessings to rest 
upou the beloved Sovereign and the Italian people. When the telegram 
was received by Humbert, he ordered a high official to prepare a reply 
for his approval. The King, finding it cold and formal, destroyed it, 
and the following cordial answer was sent : 

‘““His Majesty, the King, has received, with great satisfaction, the 
wishes and homage of the representatives of a religion which is pro- 
fessed by a Piedmontese region so dear to his soul and so loyal and true 
to his House. He thanks especially the foreigners gathered in Flor- 
ence, for the prayers they lift up to God for Italy, and is hoping that, 
on returning to their homes, they may take back feelings of sympathy 
for this country.”’ 

Those present when this message was received can never forget the 
almost wild enthusiasm of the Italians, who rejoiced that the beloved 
King had expressed his sympathy so warmly and boldly. Cheer upon 
cheer arose when Dr. Geymonat said : 

‘‘Never did Italy in the times of her republics, never did this classic 
land, never did Florence, the most liberal and the most cultured city of 
Italy, ever enjoy religious liberty, the highest and holiest form of liberty, 
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until the entire nation rallied round the House of Savoy, which with 
firm hands holds the sceptre of justice. Hence we cannot inaugurate 
the present Congress, which to the eyes of all is a great event in the 
cause of liberty, and to our eyes greater still for the gospel, without 
heartily exclaiming: ‘‘ Blessings forever rest upon the House of Savoy 
as it now reigns at Rome.’’ 

Italian statesmen see now as never before, by the position and action 
of evangelical bodies in their country, that religion with them is not 
divorced from loyalty, but the two are united, a combination astonish- 
ing to politicians in view of the inimical attitude of the clerical party of 
the Church towards the government. 


There are sincere men who are hoping to find some way whereby 
they can remain members of a church they love and yet escape its cor- 
ruptions, and be freed from fetters which forbid true Christian liberty. 
Special reference should be made in this connection to a remarkable 
address made at Florence during the session of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, by Dr. Mariano, on ‘‘The State of Religious Thought in Italy.”’ 
Raffaelle Mariano, Professor of Church History in the University of 
Naples, has been for years the leader of literary and philosophical 
circles in Southern Italy. He was chosen to speak.because he is a dis- 
tinguished scholar in his department, a member of the Italian Parlia- 
ment, a writer of books in defense of pure Christianity, and because he 
is a strong advocate of church reform, It was told me by several Italian 
leaders that no man in their country spoke with more authority and 
power than Mariano, since he was recognized by all impartial people as 
a learned and pre-eminently fair man. He consented to speak, he said, 
for two reasons : because he was not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
and also because as an impartial observer he might discuss his subject 
fairly. He did not see his way clear to joining any of the Protestant 
denominations, still, though a nominal member of the Catholic church, 
he had no faith in her present policy, since she was only consistent in 
maintaining a false position by opposing liberty and education in the 
state and working moral ruin among the people. 

While he criticised Protestantism for being so divided, he recognized 
its great value in the work of reform, and looked forward with joy to 
the time when evangelical sentiments would possess his church and 
country, and an approximate ideal be reached of what Cavour loved to 
contemplate, ‘‘A free church in a free state.” Italy is not what she 
might have been if she had not resisted the workings of the religious 
renaissance. What is needed is that all true Christians of whatever 
name, in and out of the Roman Catholic church, unite and combat 
errors and reform abuses. 

Let these use such externals of religion as best express to the people 
essential truth. A%sthetic people, as the Italians are, demand a service 
appealing to the eye and ear, though the instruction demanded by the 
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head, and true Christian sentiment demanded by the heart, must neces- 
sarily be included. 


‘*The great contest,’’ Mariano said, ‘‘is not now between Romanism 
and Protestantism so much as between Christianity and unbelief. Posi- 
tivism, naturalism, materialism, united in common league, assail divine 
truth. This is not the time to despise the help which Catholicism could 
give; when purified and reformed, it would be able to defend Christian 
truth and form a moral basis forsociety. . . . . If a great move- 
ment, compelled by the religious conscience of the nation, aroused by a 
return to the true simple Christian principles, were to take place, all 
from the Pope downwards would be affected. The Pope himself might 
be led to see that the syllabus, the Vatican decrees, the infallibility, the 
intolerance, the superstitions of the Romish Church are simply a nega- 
tion of Christianity, and the clergy would again acquire that religious 
culture and those graces of the spirit of which they are now wanting.”’ 

The address, which contained many interesting facts, was felt to be so 
strongly Protestant that any reformation of the church, such as he de- 
manded, would require as thorough work as in Luther’s time, and this 
would demand protests which would force those making them out of her 
pale. Never have I heard such frequent and loud applause as greeted 
Mariano’s speech, which, though read, was delivered witk all the fire 
and force that, seemingly, only an Italian could put into a written 
address. 

Reference, at length, has been made to it, because the author is said 
to be the representative of large numbers in Italy to-day, who have not 
thrown off religion whilst throwing off the Papacy, and whilst throw- 
ing off the Papacy think they have not thrown off Catholicism. 

The Roman Catholic church, by its outward unity, has a lesson for all 
evangelicals in Italy, where, it is remarked, the politician, the philoso- 
pher, and the sociologists recoil before division, after Italy’s successful 
struggle for unity, and are unwilling to foster ‘‘ diminutive Vaticans, 
with their relative primacies, inquisitions, and infallibilities.”’ 

The future Church in Italy, which, many say, is now forming, and 
though mainly indefinite in shape has, to those spiritually endowed, 
certain defined lines, is not to be Protestant in any ecclesiastical sense. 
Dr. Schaff, in his eloquent paper read at the Alliance, said: 

‘“We cannot expect or wish Italy to become Protestant, but we do 
hope and pray that she may become evangelical and Christian in the 
best sense of the term. She will not and ought not to turn the back on 
her glorious past, to disown the immortal works of her literature and 
art, to break with her Catholic traditions, and to import a foreign relig- 
ion which is not congenial to her genius and taste. She wants a relig- 
ion that will in some way combine the best elements of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation with the best features of Catholicism.”’ 

It is seen from this extended, yet inadequate, account of the Italian 
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Renaissance of to-day that political reconstruction has long been in the 
air, and thusthere appeared the fiery eloquence of Mazzini, the courage 
of Victor Emmanuel, the fizesse, the superb political wisdom of Cavour, 
and the sword of Garibaldi. To-day the air is electric with the thoughts 
of progress, royal valor, and sympathy, and the patriotism of Italy’s 
citizens. The dream that the ‘‘ gigantic spokes of the wheel, which 
once the very stream of the ages drove’’ long torn asunder, may once 
more be united, has become a reality, as under the impulse of loyalty 
and true ambition the pathetic fragments are now one and strong and 
rapid of motion for the weal of the nation and humanity. 

Educational reconstruction in Italy has long been in the air, and so 
the sky in which Horace and Virgil, Pliny and Sallust, Cicero and 
Cvesar long blazed as brilliant literary stars once more covers the land 
of beauty and song, and in that sky appear to-day stars whose historic, 
scientific, and poetic brilliance gives light and warmth, aid and direc- 
tion to those who are seeking intellectual advancement and broadest 
culture. 

Religious reconstruction is now in the air and there must appear rich 
results from the breath of God upon the dry bones of every valley. 

A main characteristic of Italy to-day, it is said, is the strength of the 
religious instincts of the people. Many heretofore blinded are now 
seeing that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, does not consist 
in mere rites and ceremonies, processions and genuflections, but is 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

The Bible, which years ago was smuggled into the country, is now 
offered at book stall and newspaper &7osque, and is bought by the many 
hungering and thirsting for the bread and water of life. The Christian 
Renaissance, though not, as yet, so wide in its influence and workings 
in certain lines as the classical revival, is in the Italy of to-day a mighty 
fact. The land of poetry and art, of science and beauty, of Virgil and 
Cicero, of Dante and Boccaccio, of Raphael and Angelo, of Savonarola 
and Bruno, must enjoy the fruitage of the Italian Renaissance of to-day, 
and take once more a high rank among the Christian nations of the 
earth. 
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THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELECTION. 


This celebrated article trenchantly criticises both Darwin 
and Weismann. It shows how the details of the earlier 
theory of evolution must be changed to meet the objections of 
the newest schools of naturalists. 


If there occurs some change in an organ, say, by increase of its size, 
which adapts it better to the creature’s needs, it is admitted that when, 
as commonly happens, the use of the organ demands the co-operation of 
other organs, the change in it will generally be of no service unless the 
co-operative organs are changed. If, forinstance, there takes place such 
a modification of a rodent’s tail as that which, by successive increases, 
produces the trowel-shaped tail of the beaver, no advantage will be de- 
rived unless there also take place certain modifications in the bulks and 
shapes of the adjacent vertebrz and their attached muscles, as well, 
probably, as in the hind limbs, enabling them to withstand the reactions 
of the blows given by the tail. And the question is, by what process 
these many parts, changed in different degrees, are co-adapted to the 
new requirements—whether variation and natural selection alone can 
effect the re-adjustment. There are three conceivable ways in which 
the parts may simultaneously change :—(1) they may all increase or 
decrease together in like degrees ; (2) they may all simultaneously in 
crease or decrease independently, so as not to maintain their previous 
proportions or assume any other special proportions ; (3) they may vary 
in such ways and degrees as to make them jointly serviceable for the 
new end. 

What are we to understand by co-operative parts? In a general sense, 
all the organs of the body are co-operative parts, and are respectively 
liable to be more or less changed by change in any one. Ina narrower 
sense, more directly relevant to the argument, we may, if we choose to 
multiply difficulties, take the entire framework of bones and muscles as 
formed of co-operative parts ; for these are so related that any consider- 
able change in the actions of some entails change in the actions of most 
others. It needs only to observe how, when putting out an effort, there 
goes, along with a deep breath, an expansion of the chest and a bracing 
up of the abdomen, to see that various muscles beyond those directly 
concerned are strained along with them. Or, when suffering from lum- 
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bago, an effort to lift a chair will cause an acute consciousness that not 
the arms only are brought into action, but also the muscles of the back. 
These cases show how the motor organs are so tied together that altered 
actions of some implicate others quite remote from them. 


But without using the advantage which this interpretation of the 
words would give, let us take as co-operative organs those which are 
obviously such—the organs of locomotion. What, then, shall we say of 
the fore and hind limbs of terrestial mammals, which co-operate closely 
and perpetually? Do they vary together? If so, how have there been 
produced such contrasted structures as that of a kangaroo, with its large 
hind limbs and small fore limbs, and that of the giraffe, in which the 
hind limbs are small and the fore limbs large—how does it happen that, 
descending from the same primitive mammal, these creatures had di- 
verged in the proportions of their limbs in opposite directions? Take 
again, the articulate animals. Compare one of the lower types, with its 
rows of almost equal-sized limbs, and one of the higher types, as a crab 
or a lobster, with limbs some very small and some very large. How 
came this contrast to arise in the course of evolution, if there was the 
equality of variation supposed ? 

But now let us narrow the meaning of the phrase still further; giving 
it a more favorable interpretation. Instead of considering separate 
limbs as co-operative, let us consider the component parts of the same 
limb as co-operative, and ask what would result from varying together. 
It would in that case happen that, though the fore and hind limbs of a 
mammal might become different in their sizes, they would not become 
different in their structures. If so, how have there arisen the unlikeness 
between the hind legs of the kangaroo and those of the elephant? Or if 
this comparison is objected to, because the creatures belong to the 
widely different divisions of implacental and placental mammals, take 
the cases of the rabbit and the elephant, both belonging to the last 
division. On the hypothesis of evolution these are both derived from 
the same original form, but the proportions of the parts have become so 
widely unlike that the corresponding joints are scarcely recognized as 
such by the unobservant; at what seem corresponding places the legs 
bend in opposite ways. Equally marked, or more marked, is the paral- 
lel fact among the Articulata. Take that limb of the lobster which 
bears the claw and compare it with the corresponding limb in an infe- 
rior articulate animal, or the corresponding limb of its near ally, the 
crawfish, and it becomes obvious that the component segments of the 


limb have come to bear to one another in the one case proportions. 


immensely different from those they bear in the other case. Undenia- 
bly, then, on contemplating the general facts of organic structure, we 
see that the concomitant variations in the parts of limbs have not been 
of a kind to produce equal amounts of change in them, but quite the 
opposite—have been everywhere producing inequalities. Moreover, we 
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are reminded that this production of inequalities among co-operative 
parts, is an essential principle of development. Had it not been so, 
there could not have been that progress from homogeneity of structure 
to heterogeneity of structure which constitutes evolution. 


We pass now to the second supposition ;—that the variations in co- 
operative parts occur irregularly, or in such independent ways that they 
bear no definite relations to one another—miscellaneously, let us say. 
This is the supposition which best corresponds with the facts. Glances 
at the faces around yield conspicuous proofs. Many of the muscles of 
the face and some of the bones are distinctly co-operative ; and these 
respectively vary in such ways as to produce in each person a different 
combination. What we see in the face we have reason to believe holds 
in the limbs as in all other parts. Indeed, it needs but to compare 
people whose arms are of the same lengths, and observe how stumpy 
are the fingers of one and how slender those of another; or it needs but 
to note the unlikeness of gait of passers-by, implying small unlike- 
nesses of structure; to be convinced that the relations among the 
variations of co-operative parts are anything but fixed. And now, con- 
fining our attention to limbs, let us consider what must happen if, by 
by variations taking place miscellaneously, limbs have to be partially 
changed from fitness for one function to fitness for another function— 
have to be re-adapted. That the reader may fully comprehend the 
argument, he must here have patience while a good many anatomical 
details are set down. 


Let us suppose a species of quadruped of which the members have for 
long past periods been accustomed to locomotion over a relatively even 
surface, as, for instance, the ‘‘ prairie dogs’’ of North America ; and let 
us suppose that increase of numbers has driven part of them into a 
region full of obstacles to easy locomotion— covered, say, by the decay- 
ing stems of fallen trees, such as one sees in portions of primeval forest. 
Ability to leap must become a useful trait; and, according to the hy- 
pothesis we are considering, this ability will be produced by the selection 
of favorable variations. What are the variations required? A leap is 
effected chiefly by the bending of the hind limbs so as to make sharp 
angles at the joints, and then suddenly straightening them ; as any one 
may see on watching a cat leap on to the table. The first required 
change, then, is increase of the large extensor muscles, by which the 
hind limbs are straightened. Their increases must be duly proportioned, 
for if those which straighten one joint become much stronger than 
those which straighten the other joint, the result must be collapse of the 
other joint when the muscles are contracted together. But let us make 
a large admission, and suppose these muscles to vary together ; what 
further muscular change is next required? Ina plantigrade mammal 
the metatarsal bones chiefly bear the reaction of the leap, though the 
toes may have a share. In a digitigrade mammal, however, the toes 
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form almost exclusively the fulcrum, and if they are to bear the reaction 
of a higher leap, the flexor muscles which depress and bend them must 
be proportionately enlarged; if not, the leap will fail from want of a 
firm point d’appui. Tendons as well as muscles must be modified ; and, 
among others, the many tendons which go to the digits and their pha- 
langes. Stronger muscles and tendons imply greater strains on the 
joints ; and unless these are strengthened, one or other dislocation will 
be caused by a more powerful spring. Not only the articulations them- 
selves must be so modified as to bear greater stress, but also the numer- 
ous ligaments which hold the parts of each in place. Nor can the 
bodies of the bones remain unstrengthened ; for if they have no more 
than the strength needed for previous movements they will fail to bear 
more violent movements. Thus, saying nothing of the required changes 
in the pelvis as well as in the nerves and blood-vessels, there are, count- 
ing bones, muscles, tendons, ligaments, at least fifty different parts in 
each hind leg which have to be enlarged. Moreover, they have to be 
enlarged in unlike degrees. The muscles and tendons of the outer toes, 
for example, need not be added to so much as those of the median toes. 
Now, throughout their successive stages of growth, all these parts 
have to be kept fairly well balanced ; as any one may infer on remem- 
bering sundry of the accidents he has known. Among my own friends 
I could name one who, when playing lawn-tennis, snapped the Achilles 
tendon ; another who, while swinging his children, tore some of the 
muscular fibres in the calf of his leg; another who, in getting over a 
fence, tore a ligament of one knee. Such facts, joined with every one’s 
experiences of sprains, show that during the extreme exertions to which 
limbs are now and then subject, there is a giving way of parts not quite 
up to the required level of strength. How, then, is this balance to be 
maintained? Suppose the extensor muscles have all varied appropri- 
ately; their variations are useless unless the other co-operative parts 
have also varied appropriately. Worse than this. Saying nothing of 
the disadvantage caused by extra weight and cost of nutrition, they will 
be causes of mischief—causes of derangement to the rest by contracting 
with undue force. And then, how long will it take for the rest to be 
brought into adjustment? As Mr. Darwin says concerning domestic 
animals :—‘‘ Any particular variation would generally be lost by cross- 
ing, reversion, etc... . . . . unless carefully preserved by man.’’ In a 
state of nature, then, favorable variations of these muscles would disap- 
pear again long before one or a few of the co-operative parts could be 
appropriately varied, much more before all of them could. 

With this insurmountable difficulty goes a difficulty still more insur- 
mountable—if the expression may be allowed. It is not a question of 
increased sizes of the parts only, but of altered shapes of parts, too. A 
glance at the skeletons of mammals shows how unlike are the forms of 
the corresponding bones of their limbs ; and shows that they have been 
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severally remoulded in each species to the different requirements en- 
tailed by its different habits. The change from the structures of hind 
limbs fitted only for walking and trotting to hind limbs fitted also for 
leaping, implies, therefore, that along with strengthenings of bones there 
must go alterations in their forms. Now the spontaneous alterations of 
form which may take place in any bone are countless. How long, then, 
will it be before there takes place that particular alteration which will 
make the bone fitter for its new action? And what is the probability 
that the many required changes of shape, as well as of size, in bones 
will each of them be effected before all the others are lost again? Ifthe 
probabilities against success are incalculable, when we take account 
only of changes in the sizes of parts, what shall we say of their incalcu- 
lableness when differences of form also are taken into account ? 


‘Surely this piling up of difficulties has gone far enough,’’ the reader 
will be inclined tosay. By no means, There is a difficulty immeasur- 
ably transcending those named. We have thus far omitted the second 
half of the leap, and the provisions to be made for it. After ascent of 
the animal’s body comes descent ; and the greater the force with which 
it is projected up, the greater is the force with which it comes down. 
Hence, if the supposed creature has undergone such changes in the hind 
limbs as will enable them to propel it to a greater height, without having 
undergone any changes in the fore limbs, the result will be that on its 
descent the fore limbs will give way, and it will come down on its nose. 
The fore limbs, then, have to be changed simultaneously with the hind. 
How changed? Contrast the markedly bent hind limbs of a cat with its 
almost straight fore limbs, or contrast the silence of the upward spring 
on to the table with the thud which the fore paws make as it jumps off 
the table. See how unlike the actions of the hind and fore limbs are, 
and how unlike their structures. In what way, then, is the required co- 
adaptation to be effected? Even were it a question of relative sizes 
only, there would be no answer; for facts already given show that we 
may not assume simultaneous increases of size to take place in the hind 
and fore limbs ; and, indeed, a glance at the various human races, which 
differ considerably in the ratios of their legs to their arms, shows us this. 
But it is not simply a question of sizes. To bear the increased shock of 
descent the fore limbs must be changed throughout in their structures. 
Like those in the hind limbs, the changes must be of many parts in 
many proportions ; and they must be both in sizes and in shapes. More 
than this. The scapular arch and its attached muscles must also be 
strengthened and remoulded. See, then, the total requirements. We 
must suppose that by natural selection of miscellaneous variations, the 
parts of the hind limbs shall be co-adapted to one another, in sizes, 
shapes and ratios ; that those of the fore limbs shall undergo co-adapta- 
tions similar in their complexity, but dissimilar in their kinds ; and that 
the two sets of co-adaptations shall be effected pari passu. If, as may be 
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held, the probabilities are millions to one against the first set of changes 
being achieved, then it may be held that the probabilities are billions 
to one against the second being simultaneously achieved, in progressive 
adjustment to the first. 

There remains only to notice the third conceivable mode of adjust- 
ment. It may be imagined that though, by the natural selection of mis- 
cellaneous variations, these adjustments cannot be effected, they may 
nevertheless be made to take place appropriately. How made? To 
suppose them so made is to suppose that the prescribed end is somewhere 
recognized ; and that the changes are step by step simultaneously pro- 
portioned for achieving it—is to suppose a designed production of these 
changes. In such case, then, we have to fall back in part upon the 
primitive hypothesis ; and if we do this in part, we may as well do it 
wholly—may as well avowedly return to the doctrine of special crea- 
tions. 

What, then, is the only defensible interpretation? If such modifica- 
tions of structure produced by modifications of function as we see take 
place in each individual, are in any measure transmissible to descend- 
ants, then all these co-adaptations, from the simplest up to the most 
complex, are accounted for. In some cases this inheritance of acquired 
characters suffices by itself to explain the facts; and in other cases it 
suffices when taken in combination with the selection of favorable vari- 
ations. An example of the first class is furnished by the change just 
considered ; and an example of the second class is furnished by the case 
before named of development in a deer’s horns. If, by some extra 
massiveness spontaneously arising, or by formation of an additional 
‘‘point,’’ an advantage is gained either for attack or defense, then, if 
the increased muscularity and strengthened structure of the neck and 
thorax, which wielding of these somewhat heavier horns produces, are 
in a greater or less degree inherited, and in several successive genera- 
tions, are by this process brought up to the required extra strength, it 
becomes possible and advantageous for a further increase of the horns 
to take place, and a further increase in the apparatus for wielding them, 
and so on continuously. By such processes only, in which each part 
gains strength in proportion to function, can co-operative parts be kept 
in adjustment, and be readjusted to meet new requirements, Close con- 
templation of the facts impresses me more strongly than ever with the 
two alternatives—either there has been inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, or there has been no evolution. 


This very pronounced opinion will be met on the part of some by a 
no less pronounced demurrer, which involves a denial of possibility. It 
has been of late asserted, and by many believed, that inheritance of ac- 
quired characters cannot occur. Weismann, they say, has shown that 
there is early established in the evolution of each organism, such a dis- 
tinctness between those component units which carry on the individual 
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life and those which are devoted to maintenance of the species, that 
changes in the one cannot affect the other. 


We will look closely into 
his doctrine. 


Basing his argument on the principle of the physiological division of 
labor, and assuming that the primary division of labor is that between 
such part of an organism as carries on individual life and such part as 
is reserved for the production of other lives, Weismann, starting with 
‘‘the first multicellular organism,” says that—‘‘ Hence the single group 
would come to be divided into two groups of cells, which may be called 
somatic and reproductive—the cells of the body as opposed to those 
which are concerned with reproduction.’’ (‘‘Essays upon Heredity,” 
p. 27.) 

Though he admits that this differentiation ‘‘ was not at first absolute, 
and indeed is not always so to-day,’’ yet he holds that the differentiation 
eventually becomes absolute in the sense that the somatic cells, or those 
which compose the body at large, come to have only a limited power of 
cell-division, instead of an unlimited power which the reproductive cells 
have ; and also in the sense that eventually there ceases to be any com- 
munication between the two, further than that implied by the supplying 
of nutriment to the reproductive cells by the somatic cells. The out- 
come of this argument is that, in the absence of communication, 
changes induced in the somatic cells, constituting the individual, can- 
not influence the natures of the reproductive cells, and cannot therefore 
be transmitted to posterity. Such is the theory. 


Now let us look at a 
few facts—some familiar, some unfamiliar. 


His investigations led Pasteur to the positive conclusion that the silk- 
worm diseases are inherited. The transmission from parent to offspring 
resulted, not through any contamination of the surface of the egg by the 
body of the parent while being deposited, but resulted from infection of 
the egg itself—intrusion of the parasitic organism. Generalized obser- 
vations concerning the disease called pé brine enabled him to decide by 
inspection of the eggs which were infected and which were not ; certain 
modifications of form distinguishing the diseased ones. More than this, 
the infection was proved by microscopical examination of the contents 


of the egg; in preof of which he quotes as follows from Dr. Carlo 
Vittadini : 


‘‘T] résulte de mes recherches sur les graines, 4 l’époque oi commence 
le développement du germe, que les corpuscules, une fois apparus dans 
lceuf, augmentent graduellement en nombre, 4 mesure que l’embryon 
se développe ; que, dans les derniers jours de l’incubation, l’ceuf en est 
plein, au point de faire croire que la majeure partie des granules du 
jaune se sont transformés en corpuscules. 

‘Une autre observation importante est que l’embryon aussi est souillé 
de corpuscules, et 4 un degré tel qu’on peut soupconner que l’infection 
du jaune tire son origine du germe luiméme; en d’autres termes que le 
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germe est primordialement infecté, et porte en lui-méme ces corpuscules 
tout comme les vers adultes, frappés du méme mal.’’* 


Thus, then, the substance of the egg, and even its innermost vital part, 
is permeable by a parasite sufficiently large to be microscopically visi- 
ble. It is also of course permeable by the invisible molecules of protein, 
out of which its living tissues are formed, and by absorption of which 
they subsequently grow. But, according to Weismann, it is not perme- 
able by those invisible units of protoplasm out of which the vitally- 
active tissues of the parent are constituted: units composed, as we must 
assume, of variously-arranged molecules of portein. So that the big 
thing may pass, and the little thing may pass, but the intermediate thing 
may not pass ! 

A fact of kindred nature, unhappily more familiar, may be next 
brought in evidence. It concerns the transmission of a disease not un- 
frequent among those of unregulated lives. The highest authority con- 
cerning this disease, in its inherited form, is Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson ; 
and the following are extracts from a letter I have received from him, 
and which I publish with his assent : 


‘Ido not think that there can be any reasonable doubt that a very 
large majority of those who suffer from inherited syphilis take the taint 
from the male parent... . . . It is the rule when a man marries who 
has no remaining local lesion, but in whom the taint is not eradicated, 
for his wife to remain apparently well, while her child may suffer. No 
doubt the child infects its mother’s blood, but this does not usually 
evoke any obvious symptonis of syphilis. . . . . lam sure I have seen 
hundreds of syphilitic infants whose mothers had not, so far as I could 
ascertain, ever displayed a single symptom.”’ 


See, then, to what we are committed if we accept Weismann’s hypoth- 
esis. We must conclude that, whereas the reproductive cell may be 
effectually invaded by an abnormal living element in the parental organ- 
ism, those normal living elements which constitute the vital proto- 
plasm of the parental organism, cannot invade it. Orif it be admitted 
that both intrude, then the implication is that, whereas the abnormal 
element can so modify the development as to cause changes of structure 
(as of the teeth), the normal element can cause no changes of structure! 

We pass now to evidence not much known in the world at large, but 
widely known in the biological world, though known in so incomplete a 
manner as to be undervalued in it. Indeed, when I name it probably 
many will vent a mental pooh-pooh. The fact to which I refer is one 
of which record is preserved in the museum of the College of Surgeons, 
in the shape of paintings of a foal borne by a mare not quite thorough- 
bred, to a sire which was thoroughbred—a foal which bears the mark- 
ings of the quagga. The history of this remarkable foal is given by the 
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Earl of Morton, F. R. S., in a letter tothe President of the Royal Soci- 
ety (read November 23, 1820). In it he states that wishing to domesti- 
cate the quagga, and having obtained a male, but not a female, he made 
an experiment. 


‘‘T tried to breed from the male quagga and a young chestnut mare ot 
seven-eighths Arabian blood, and which had never been bred from ; the 
result was the production of a female hybrid, now five years old, and 
bearing, both in her form and in her color, very decided indications of 
her mixed origin. I subsequently parted with the seven-eighths Ara- 
bian mare to Sir Gore Ouseley, who has bred from her by a very fine 
black Arabian horse. I yesterday morning examined the produce, 
namely, a two-year-old filly anda year old colt. They have the charac- 
ter of the Arabian breed as decidedly as can be expected, where fifteen- 
sixteenths of the blood are Arabian ; and they are fine specimensof that 
breed ; but both in their color and in the hair of their manes, they have 
a striking resemblance to the quagga. Their color is bay, marked more 
or less like the quagga in a darker tint. Both are distinguished by the 
dark line along the ridge of the back, the dark stripes across the fore- 
hand and the dark bars across the back part of the legs.’’ * 

Lord Morton then names sundry further correspondences. Dr. Wol- 
laston, at that time President of the Royal Society, who had seen the 
animals, testified to the correctness of his description, and, as shown by 
his remarks, entertained no doubt about the alleged facts. But good 
reason for doubt may be assigned. There naturally arises the question— 
How does it happen that parallel results are not observed in other cases ? 
If in any progeny certain traits not belonging to the sire, but belong- 
ing toa sire of preceding progeny, are reproduced, how is it that such 
anomalously-inherited traits are not observed in domestic animals, and 
indeed in mankind? How is it that the children of a widow by a second 
husband do not bear traceable resemblances of the first husband? To 
these questions nothing like satisfactory replies seem forthcoming ; and 
in the absence of replies, skepticism, if not disbelief, may be held rea- 
sonable. 

There is an explanation, however. Forty years ago I made acquaint- 
ance with a fact which impressed me by its significant implications ; and 
has for this reason, I suppose, remained in my memory. It is set forth 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. xiv, (1853), pp. 214 
el seg., ayd concerns certain results of crossing English and French breeds 
of sheep. The writer of the translated paper, M. Malingié Nouel, 
Director of the Agricultural School of La Charmoise, states that when 
the French breeds of sheep (in which were included ‘‘the mongrel 
Merinos”’) were crossed with an English breed ‘‘the lambs present the 
following results. Most of them resemble the mother more than the 
father; some show no trace of the father.’’ Joining the admission 
respecting the mongrels with the facts subsequently stated, it is tolera- 
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bly clear that the cases in which the lambs bore no traces of the father 
were cases in which the mother was of pure breed. Speaking of the 
results of these crossings in the second generation ‘‘ having 75 per cent 
of English blood,’’ M. Nouelsays : ‘‘The lambs thrive, wear a beautiful 
appearance, and complete the joy of the breeder. . . . No sooner 
are the lambs weaned than their strength, their vigor, and their beauty 
begin to decay. . . . At last the constitution gives way . . he 
remains stunted for life ;” the constitution being thus proved unstable 
or unadapted to the requirements. How, then, did M. Nouel succeed 
in obtaining a desirable combination of a fine English breed with the 
relatively poor French breeds ? 


‘‘ He took an animal from ‘flocks originally sprung from a mixture of 
the two distinct races that are established in these two provinces [ Berry 
and La Sologne],’ and these he ‘united with animals of another mixed 
breed . . . which blended the Tourangelle and native Merino blood 
of’ La Beauce and Touraine, and obtained a mixture of all four races 
‘without decided character, without fixity . . . but possessing the 
advantage of being used to our climate and management.’ 

‘‘ Putting one of these ‘mixed blood ewes to a pure New Kent ram 

one obtains a lamb containing fifty hundredths of the purest and 
most ancient English blood, with twelve and a half hundredths of four 
different French races, which are individually lost in the preponderance 
of English blood, and disappear almost entirely, leaving the improving 
type in the ascendant . . . All the lambs produced strikingly 
resembled each other, and even Englishmen took them for animals of 
their own country.’ ”’ 


M. Nouel goes on to remark that when this derived breed was bred 
with itself, the marks of the French breeds were lost. ‘‘Some slight 
traces could be detected by experts, but these soon disappeared.”’ 

Thus we get proof that relatively pure constitutions predominate in 
progeny over much mixed constitutions. The reason is not difficult to 
see. Every organism tends to become adapted to its conditions of life; 
and all the structures of a species, accustomed through multitudinous 
generations to the climate, food and various influences of its locality, 
are moulded into harmonious co-operation favorable to life in that 
locality : the result being that in the development of each young indi- 
vidual, the tendencies censpire to produce the fit organization. It is 
otherwise when the species 1s removed to a habitat of different charac- 
ter, or when it is of mixed breed. In the one case its organs, partially 
out of harmony with the requirements of its new life, become partially 
out of harmony with one another; since, while one influence, say of 
climate, is but little changed, another influence, say of food, is much 
changed ; and, consequently, the perturbed relations of the organs inter- 
fere with their original stable equilibrium. Still more in the other case 
is there a disturbance of equilibrium. In a mongrel the constitution 
derived from each source repeats itself as far as possible. Hence a 
conflict of tendencies to evolve two structures more or less unlike. The 
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tendencies do not harmoniously conspire ; but produce partially incon- 
gruous sets of organs. And evidently where the breed is one in which 
there are united the traits of various lines of ancestry, there results 
an organization so full of small incongruities of structure and action, 
that it has a much diminished power of maintaining its balance ; and 
while it cannot withstand so well adverse influences, it cannot so well 
hold its own in the offspring. Concerning parents of pure and mixed 
breeds respectively, severally tending to reproduce their own structures 
in progeny, we may therefore say, figuratively, that the house divided 
against itself cannot withstand the house of which the members are in 
concord. 

Now if this is shown to be the case with breeds the purest of which 
have been adapted to their habitats and modes of life during some few 
hundred years only, what shall we say when the question is of a breed 
which has had a constant mode of life in the same locality for ten 
thousand years or more, like the quagga? In this the stability of con- 
stitution must be such as no domestic animal can approach. Relatively 
stable as may have been the constitutions of Lord Morton’s horses, as 
compared with the constitutions of ordinary horses, yet, since Arab 
horses, even in their native country, have probably in the course of suc- 
cessive conquests and migrations of tribes become more or less mixed, 
and since they have been subject to the conditions of domestic life, dif- 
fering much from the conditions of their original wild life, and since 
the English breed has undergone the perturbing effects of change from 
the climate and food of the East to the climate and food of the West, 
the organizations of the horse and mare in question could have had 
nothing like that perfect balance produced in the quagga by a hundred 
centuries of harmonious co-operation. Hence the result. And hence 
at the same time the interpretation of the fact that analogous phenom- 
ena are not perceived among domestic animals, or among ourselves ; 
since both have relatively mixed, and generally extremely mixed, con- 
stitutions, which, as we see in ourselves, have been made generation after 
generation, not by the formation of a mean between two parents, but by 
the jumbling of traits of the one with traits of the other, until there 
exist no such conspiring tendencies among the parts as cause repetition 
of combined details of structure in posterity. 

Expectation that skepticism might be felt respecting this alleged 
anomaly presented by the quagga-marked foal, had led me to think over 
the matter ; and I had reached this interpretation before sending to the 
College of Surgeons Museum (being unable to go myself) to obtain the 
particulars and refer to the records. When there was brought to mea 
copy of the account as set forth in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,”’’ it 
was joined with the information that there existed an appended account 
of pigs, in which a parallel fact had been observed. To my immediate 
inquiry—‘‘ Was the male a wild pig?’’—there came the reply : “I did 
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not observe.” Of course I forthwith obtained the volume, and there 
found what I expected. It was contained in a paper communicated by 
Dr. Wollaston from Daniel Giles, Esq., concerning his ‘‘sow and her 
which said that 


” 


produce, 


‘*she was one of a well-known black and white breed of Mr. Western, 
the Member for Essex. About ten years since I put her to a boar of the 
wild breed, and of a deep chestnut color, which I had just received from 
Hatfield House, and which was soon afterward drowned by accident. 
The pigs produced (which were her first litter) partook in appearance of 
both boar and sow, but in some the chestnut color of the boar strongly 
prevailed. 

‘‘Where are the facts proving the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters?’’ ask those who deny it. Well, in the first place, there might be 
asked the counter-question—Where are the facts which disprove it? 
Surely if not only the general structures of organisms, but also many of 
the modifications arising in them, are inheritable, the natural implica- 
tion is that all modifications are inheritable ; and if any say that the 
inheritableness is limited to those arising in a certain way, the ous lies 
on them of proving that those otherwise arising are not inheritable. 
Leaving this counter-question aside, however, it will suffice if we ask 
another counter-question. It is asserted that the dwindling of organs 
from disuse is due to the successive survivals in posterity of individuais in 
which the organs had varied in the direction of decrease. Where now 
are the facts supporting this assertion? Not one has been assigned or 
can be assigned. Not a single case can be named in which panmixia is 
a proved cause of diminution. Even had the deductive argument for 
panmixia been as valid as we have found it to be invalid, there would 
still have been required, in pursuance of scientific method, some verify- 
ing inductive evidence. Yet though not a shred of such evidence has 
been given, the doctrine is accepted with acclamation, and adopted as 
part of current biological theory. Articles are written and letters pub- 
lished in which it is assumed that this mere speculation, justified by not 
a tittle of proof, displaces large conclusions previously drawn. And 
then, passing into the outer world, this unsupported belief affects 
opiniou there too ; so that we have recently had a Right Honorable 
lecturer who, taking for granted its truth, represents the inheritance of 
acquired characters as an exploded hypothesis, and thereupon proceeds 
to give revised views of human affairs. 

Finally, there comes the reply that there ave facts proving the inher- 
itance of acquired characters. All those assigned by Mr. Darwin, 
together with others such, remain outstanding when we find that the in- 
terpretation by panmixia is untenable. Indeed, even had that hypoth- 
esis been tenable, it would have been inapplicable to these casés ; since 
in domestic animals, artificially fed and often overfed, the supposed ad- 
vantage from economy cannot be shown to tell; and since, in these 
cases, individuals are not naturallygselected during the struggle for life 
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in which certain traits are advantageous, but are artificially selected by 
man without regard to such traits. Should it be urged that the 
assigned facts are not numerous, it may be replied that there are no per- 
sons whose occupations and amusements incidentally bring out such 
facts ; and that they are probably as numerous as those which would 
have been available for Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, had there been no 
breeders and fanciers and gardeners who, in pursuit of their profits and 
hobbies, furnished him with evidence. It may be added that the re- 
quired facts are not likely to be numerous, if biologists refuse to seek 
for them. 

See, then, how the case stands. Natural selection, or survival of the 
fittest, is almost exclusively operative throughout the vegetal world 
and throughout the lower animal world, characterized by relative pas- 
sivity. But with the ascent to higher types of animals, its effects are in 
increasing degrees involved with those produced by inheritance of ac- 
quired characters; until, in animals of complex structures, inheritance 
of acquired characters becomes an important, if not the chief, cause of 
evolution. We have seen that natural selection cannot work any 
changes in organisms save such as conduce in considerable degrees, 
directly or indirectly, to the multiplication of the stirp; whence 
failure to account for various changes ascribed to it. And we have 
seen that it yields no explanation of the co-adaptation of co-operative 
parts, even when the co-operation is relatively simple, and still less 
when it is complex. On the other hand, we see, that if along with the 
transmission of generic and specific structures, there tend to be trans- 
mitted modifications arising in a certain way, there is a strong a priori 
probability that there tend to be transmitted modifications arising in all 
ways. We havea number of facts confirming this inference, and show- 
ing that acquired characters ave inherited—as large a number as can be 
expected, considering the difficulty of observing them, and the absence 
of search. And then to these facts may be added the facts with which 
this essay set out, concerning the distribution of tactual discriminative- 
ness. While we saw that these are inexplicable by survival of the 
fittest, we saw that they are clearly explicable as resulting from the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. And here let it be added that this 
conclusion is conspicuously warranted by one of the methods of induc- 
tive logic, known as the method of concomitant variations. For 
throughout the whole series of gradations in perceptive power, we saw 
that the amount of the effect is proportionate to the amount of the 
alleged cause.—Herbert Spencer, in Contemporary Review. 











CO-OPERATION OR COMPULSORY FRATERNALISM, 
WHICH? 


Our Day here republishes what is probably the most 
authoritative and thorough statement ever prepared in pre- 
cise definition of the new movement called Nationalism. It 
is from the pen of Mason A. Green, formerly of the editorial 
staff of the Springfield Republican, and now the associate 
editor of the Mew Nation. 


A 


The United States Supreme Court recently decided in the New York 
grain elevator cases, that the state has the right to regulate the conduct 
and fix the prices of any business ‘‘affected with a public interest.” 
Three of the judges dissented from this opinion upon the ground that, 
if the State ‘‘may regulate the prices of one service, which is not a 
public service, or the compensation for the use of one kind of property, 
which is not devoted to public use, why may it not, with equal reason, 
regulate the price of all service, and the compensation to be paid for the 
use of all property?’’ And, if so, ‘‘ Looking Backward ”’ is nearer than 
a dream. 

The inferior federal courts are following closely this decision, in 
several parts of the country where transportation and other business 
have been interrupted in consequence of disputes between labor and 
capital. 

One State judge instructs a grand jury that the rioting of strikers is 
treason against the State of Pennsylvania. A federal judge at Toledo, 
O., orders the arrest of locomotive engineers for leaving their work, 
although they left peacefully ; and he declares that it is unlawful for 
employés to abandon their posts when such acts interrupt the regular 
course of business. A third judge grants an injunction against a 
Louisiana labor organization for engaging in a strike that interrupts 
interstate commerce. 

The right of labor to refuse to work is thus limited by a decree of the 
courts. 

The next logical step of the judiciary will be to limit the right of 
corporations and of capitalists to declare lock-outs, when these lock. outs 
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interfere with the regular course of business. It will next be necessary 
for the courts to define the relations between capital, labor, private 
business and the great public; and by that time the nation will indeed 
realize that ‘‘ Looking Backward ”’ is nearer than a dream. 


II. 


What is the system of nationalism elaborated in ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward ’’ ? 

Nationalism is co-operation under law upon the principle of economic 
equality. 

Nationalism is both a philosophy and a political economy. 

When it expresses the doctrine of the brotherhood of the race in 
terms of property, it is a philosophy. ; 

When it shows that co-operation under law, with the economic 
equality of all asthe corner-stone, is the most economical way to do bus- 
iness, it is a political economy. 

‘‘Nationalism proposes,’ in the words of Edward Bellamy, ‘‘the 
organization of all the labor and capital of the country for the equal 
benefit of all the people under an equal obligation of duty from all.’’ 

That is to say, nationalism proposes under a republican form of 
government, and by peaceful means and logical steps, the substitution 
of public for private conduct and ownership of all business required to 
supply a nation’s needs, in which co-operation under law every person 
shall be subject to an equal obligation of duty, and shall have an equal 
claim upon the profits without regard to sex, race or physical condition. 
Every person shall have one share and no more in the results of the 
nation’s busiuess. 

After a person has performed his duty to the state in the prescribed 
work of production, his time is his own. A nation under a system of 
political and economic equality could supply all its needs and release 
each worker from duty three days in a week, and it could release all 
workers after the age of forty-five. 


No nation has yet been able to make a good living for all classes, as 
business has been conducted selfishly under individual competition 
with no honorable provision for the victims of the warfare. 


Attempts of colonies and associations to co-operate have not been 
attended with success, because they do not consider the welfare of those 
outside of the league of co-operation, and because the contract to con- 
tinue the co-operation is not binding enough to make the experiment 
thorough. 

A vital part of nationalism is that the co-operation shall be under 
law, and consequently conducted for the equal benefit of all; and law 
is a decree of the state, that is, the decree of the people in their 
organic capacity. 
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Nationalism is a specific form of socialism, the latter being the 
generic expression for co-operation. 

To socialize is to co-operate for mutual benefit. 

To nationalize is to co-operate under law for the equal benetit of all. 

The motto of socialism would be: From each according to his 
ability ; to each according to his needs. 

The motto of proletarian socialism would be: From each according to 
his ability ; to each according to his earnings. 

The motto of nationalism would be: From each equally; to each 
equally. 


IIT. 


The first steps toward nationalism are guided by the principle of pub- 
lic ownership as the natural remedy for private monopoly. The crown- 
ing and culminating step in the process of the monopoly of any busi- 
ness is the taking of it over by the people to be run for the people. 
Thus, the government ownership of the telegraph would be a first step 
toward nationalism. This is not paternalism ; it is fraternalism under a 
fiat of the State. Such a step is good business as well as good brother- 
hood. Public ownership in specific lines of business that have become 
monopolized would tend to create an environment for the development 
of a race of superior men and women. 

Such an environment would be a perfect one in a complete economic 
democracy. 

It is impossible to secure a healthy environment in a political democ- 
racy with economic inequalities. Money and not the ballot is power 
under a plutocracy. A million anda half of men out of employment, 
and 32,000 persons out of a population of 65,000,00c owning one-half of 
the wealth of the land, is what political equality for men and economic 
inequality for all have accomplished in the United States. 

The principle upon which nationalism rests is at least as old as Chris- 
tianity. We are told that the early Christians, when they comprehended 
the doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
‘held all things in common.’’ That is, they expressed the doctrine of 
the kinship of the race in terms of property. Paul urged this common 
ownership upon the churches so that “your abundance may be a sup- 
ply for their (other churches) wants, that their abundance also may be 
a supply for your wants ; that there may be an equality.” 

The equality in property which was an essential part of the religion 
which Paul professed, has never been accepted by Christendom ; while 
its theological and sentimental side has been given great prominence. 
The plain duty of men to love their neighbors as themselves bas been 
largely confined to benevolent practices which cast a subtle reproach 
upon the poor and needy. Charity has been gradually debased to the 
questionable function of almsgiving. 
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Nationalism is a palpable return to the economic test of human 
brotherhood which it has thus far pleased Christendom to neglect. 


IV. 


Critics of nationalism declare that as a system it is not workable, 
because in the first place it will destroy individuality by banishing 
those contentions incident to personal rivalry, which in their opinion 
makes life worth living. Competition in business, it is argued, is the 
only way to develop character. 

The reply is the obvious one in the first place, that competition in 
business as it is to-day is not developing the individuality. The history 
of business in America is the uninterrupted story of decreasing indi- 
vidual opportunities. The ancient cobbler enjoyed more personal free- 
dom in his daily vocation than does the director of a modern boot and 
shoe manufacturing company. The cobbler could determine to a degree 
the quality and shape of the boot he made, as well as his hours of work, 
without asking a board of directors or a labor union, and without settling 
with a boodle legislator in the lobby. Indeed, the cobbler was a king 
individualist compared with any cog in the intricate machinery of a 
modern stock company. 

A sugar manufacturer began years ago to chase the vision of a perfect 
individuality through the various grades of his business,—a single 
refiner, member of a firm, stockholder in a corporation, a director, and 
a holder of trust certificates after his company had been absorbed. At 
each change his work became more exacting, and his individuality of 
less account, and when he finally accepted his trust certificates, he made 
a complete capitulation of his individuality as a sugar refiner. 

In the course of the establishment of the sugar trust, scores of men 
who refused to surrender their individuality were forced into bank- 
ruptcy by this aggressive and heartless combination. Other scores 
scented danger from afar and retired from business, while still others 
accepted trust certificates and permitted a few manipulators to manage 
the entire business. 

There are about two hundred commercial trusts monopolizing the 
market of staple goods in America. There are forty-two railroad cor- 
porations (out of 1,785) which control one-half the railroad mileage of 
the United States. The ruins of individuality lie along the path of the 
great trusts. 

In the ranks of labor, also, the autonomy of the individual has been 
largely destroyed. Each laborer surrenders his individual will in large 
measure when he joins a labor organization in order to enjoy its protec- 
tion in competition with other laborers and with capital. The individ- 
ualist wage-worker is the ‘‘scab.”” When the walking delegate and 
mill superintendent meet to settle labor difficulties they find small 
opportunity for individual opinion. They are speaking for their con- 
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stituency, the labor union upon the one hand and the stockholders upon 
the other. 

The environment of co-operation under law upon the other hand 
would so reduce the hours, days and years of labor, that nearly the third 
of a lifetime would be earned for personal development. It would make 
all men and women producers, and thus banish the life idleness of the 
wealthy class. It would also make women economically independent, 
and thus establish the proper conditions for the development of their 
individuality. The time saved by co-operation under law would be dis- 
tributed equally, and all would have an equal opportunity to enter that 
larger rivalry, in which a man puts in competition his deeds of to-day 
against his deeds of yesterday. Men become nationalists because they 
are individualists. 

Not only in business, but in education and the arts, an intelligent co- 
operation for the equal benefit of all elevates both the man and his pro- 
fession. How does it happen that in a money-making community like 
Chicago there has suddenly sprung up like a dream an architectural 
group so artistic that criticism itself is slow to pick a flaw? Because a 
board of men, selected from all parts of the country to work without 
pay, was commissioned to do what would be an everyday occurrence 
under nationalism, to decide upon the most beautiful and appropriate 
designs for the purposes required. The World’s Fair group of buildings 
at Chicago is a chapter taken from the book of nationalism. 

The critic of nationalism will still insist that human nature must be 
changed before nationalism can be made practicable. On the contrary, 
human nature will not change until competition is abolished. Man- 
hood and womanhood cannot rise above the motive of action. Society 
sets up as a motive the standard of self. How can it look for anything 
but selfishness in the development of character? Looking at it broadly, 
the motives that move men under almost any system that has been 
tried, are truth, education, fame, money and fear. Under competition, 
owing to an almost universal apprehension of possible poverty, society 
makes its first and highest bid for labor by offering the basest coin in its 
chest of motives. Our laws are framed upon the theory that men fear 
starvation more than they love truth, that they prefer wealth to educa- 
tion and fame to culture; and yet this is the system which so-called in- 
dividualists praise at the expense of nationalism. 

As tothe motives that stimulate labor, it may be said with confidence 
that human nature has been underclassed. There is a tenacious person- 
ality which even competition has not as yet stamped out. Walt Whit- 
man felt it like the law of perpetual gravity : 

‘I will effuse egotism, and show it underlying all ; 
I will be the bard of personality.”’ 

The assumption that an overwhelming inertia of laziness rests upon 

the race as a normal condition is false, and this false assumption is re- 
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sponsible for much of the confusion in discussing ethics and morality 
under a system of competition. 


Neither fear of starvation nor love of gold led to the production of 
the famous Ghiberti Gates, on which the artist worked for twenty years 
and for which he received about five hundred dollars. Sir Walter Scott 
knew what the prestige of fame and money was, but his genius was re- 
fined by neither. Asa bankrupt he wrote his poorest book, the ‘ Life 
of Napoleon.’’ Samuel Johnson, it is true, wrote ‘‘ Rasselas’’ to pay 
his mother’s funeral expenses, and Goldsmith the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” 
in order to keep himself out of the poor debtor's prison ; but the conver- 
sation of these men as they walked the streets of London at night, we 
are told, was how to pay national debts, rather than their own. 

The critics will argue that these exploits are expressions of gemlus 
and not the work of the average man. But we repeat, sloth and idleness 
in the average man is unnatural and abnormal. Even the convicts in 
our penitentiaries beg for work, and exclusion from the prison-shop 1s a 
recognized form of punishment. 


The world does not pay gold for heroism, the rather it begins by 
frowning upon it. Boston mobbed Garrison before it built a a = 
his memory. It was during the recent cholera plague that over four 
hundred Vienna physicians offered to serve in the hospital without pay, 
provided the state would take care of their families in case of death. 
Men will do more for their families than they will for themselves ; they 
will do more for their country than for their families ; they are quick to 
respond to a high ideal or a genuine human sentiment. It is not inborn 
laziness, but the premium which the laws put upon selfishness that 
menaces society. : 

John Wanamaker, the king of shop-keepers, with the life habit of a 
money getter, being called to the head of the Postoffice Departinent, 
proved not only a success as an administrative officer, but he attempted 
to broaden the scope of the department by recommending a postal tele- 
graph system. He demonstrated in an elaborate report, that letters 
could be transmitted by the government for one cent, telephone mes- 
sages for three cents, and telegraph messages for ten cents. If the 
Wanamaker type of man can be so readily readjusted to a regime of 
service for all the people, the average man will fall into line easily 
enough. 

And yet, the critic, while granting that there is a latent germ of no- 
bility in men which wise lawmakers would do well to cultivate, will ask 
how it is proposed to keep political debauchery out of nationalized 
services? Under a complete economic democracy the motive for hoard- 
ing money would be removed. The steps from a competitive to a 
co-operative system of business must be made under trying circum- 
stances. The test of the principle is severe, it istrue. It is useless to 
speculate as to how public ownership as a first step would work, as we 
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know how it is now working. When it was proposed twenty years ago 
in England to buy the telegraph companies out the same fear of de- 
bauchery was expressed. Tammany Hall leaders in like manner are 
warning New York against the corruption that would follow a publicly 
owned and conducted rapid transit system. 

For Tammany can get more money out of a privately owned railway 
than out of a publicly owned one. As for England the telegraph was 
made a public service. Not five men in the British telegraph service 
lost their places when Gladstone came into power. Politics in Australia 
is comparatively pure. All the railroads, the telegraph, street railways, 
the telephone, etc., are owned bythe public. The public debt of South 
Australia is about $100,000,000, and the interest on $90,000,000 is paid by 
the revenue from public works. Philadelphia broke up a powerful gas 
ring by buying the companies out, and incidentally put $4,000,000 in 
the treasury in three and a half years. Birmingham, England, a few 
years ago,.was a mine for the politicians to plunder ; but the city bought 
the tramways and gas works, condemned low rookeries, built municipal 
lodging-houses, and is to-day one of the best governed cities in the 
kingdom. 


Ni 


A city or state can run a business better than an individual, at 
cheaper rates to the public, and give better service. When we havea 
public telegraph service there will be a wire for the public in every post- 
office, and Uncle Sam will even make money at Io cents for a message 
of 10 words. 

The sentiment against public conduct of any business is weakest in 
countries where public ownership has been tried. Experience is the 
first witness for nationalism. 

Whether we look at this great system of economic equality, therefore 
upon the side of sentiment or of practical business, there is a complete- 
ness and consistency that are bound to be recognized sooner or later. 

If the popular interest in an economic democracy were a purely senti- 
mental or academic vogue, it would before this have shown signs of 
exhaustion. That it has broadened and improved with agitation, is 
another way of saying that the public is beginning to discover that 
nationalism is no dream at all, but the soundest kind of political 
economy. 

Public ownership is the first practical step in nationalism. The trust 
is the last step in competition. Competition ends where nationalism 
begins. It goes without saying, therefore, that monopolized industries 
will be the first to be passed over to government ownership. For this 
reason the nationalization of the telegraph at no distant day can be 
confidently predicted. The absorption of the telephone service by the 
postoffice will naturally follow. Then either the coal mines or railroads 
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or both are likely to be taken in hand; and then, perhaps, the express 
business. State insurance cannot be put off much longer; while the 
sentiment in favor of municipal ownership of water works, gas and 
electric lighting plants, now so strong in American cities and towns, is 
destined to spread to the street car systems. 

The moment the workingmen realize the superiority of Uncle Sam as 
an employer under strict civil service rules, and the public realizes the 
advantages of business by all for all, a demand will spring up for the 
extension of public ownership to monopolized commercial businesses, 
like cordage, sugar refining, and so on. 

With the natural monopolies and the manufacture of staple goods all 
taken over by the people, there will be presented the alternative whether 
it would be better to be satisfied with these experiments, or to enter a 
coach and four, and ride straight down the Broadway of nationalism. 
—Mason A. Green,in The Boston Traveller. 





SHALL WE FIND THEM AT THE PORTALS? 
TO THE MEMORY OF WALTER N. RANKIN. 


Will they meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we loved, who’ve gone before ? 
Shall we find them at the portals, 
Find our beautified immortals, 

When we reach that radiant shore ? 


Cuo.—They will meet us, cheer and greet us, 
Those we've loved who've gone before ; 
We shall find them at the portals, 
Find our beautified immortals, 
When we reach, when we reach that radiant shore. 


Hearts are broken for some token, 

That they live and love us yet; 

And we ask, Can those who've left us, 

Of love’s look and tone bereft us, 

Though in heaven, can they forget ?—CuHo. 


And we often, as days soften, 

And comes out the evening star, 

Looking westward, sit and wonder, 
Whether when so far asunder, 

CHO. 





They still think how dear they are? 


Past yon portals, our immortals, 
Those who walk with Him in white, 
Do they, mid their bliss, recall us, 
Know they what events befall us, 

Will our coming wake delight >—Cuo. 


J. E. RANKIN. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1893. 
LECTURE III. 
SHALL WE IMPORT THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY? 


B. 


If Europe were set afloat in the sea and were to drift to 
our shores, what portions of it should we regard as capable of 
safe self-government? England, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
perhaps Norway, Sweden, and Northern Germany. It is 
an exceedingly suggestive fact that if Europe were to annex 
itself physically to our continent and we were called upon to 
divide it into different States and apply to it that scheme of 
combined federal and local rule which Mr. Gladstone, imitating 
our constitution, is now endeavoring to apply to Ireland, we 
should not find the establishment of commonwealths in Sab- 
bathless lands a safe procedure under oursystem. But Europe 
is at our doors. The Atlantic is a mere ferry. We are not 
sufficiently alert in the discussion of our national perils and 
opportunities unless we keep constantly before us the ques- 
tion, What relation has American custom concerning the 
religious education of the people to the preservation of 
free government under broad suffrage like ours? It is the 
notorious fact of history that wherever the day of rest and 
worship is best observed, the percentage of crime to the whole 
population is the least. I am no fanatic, I hope, as to Sun- 
day, but I look abroad over the map of popular freedom in 
the world, and it does not seem to me accidental that Swit- 
zerland, Scotland, England and the United States, the coun- 
tries which best observe Sunday, are almost the only regions 
in which popular government is found to be safe. Only a 
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right use of Sunday transforms a rattle-headed rabble into 
a law-observing people. Give to America from sea to sea the 
Parisian Sunday and in two hundred years all our greatest 
cities will be under the heels of the feather-heads, the roughs, 
the sneaks and the money-gripes. Nowhere yet has a nation 
that permanently makes child’s play of Sunday made anything 
but child’s play of politics. [Applause. ] 


1. 


What is the difference between the Continental or Parisian 
and the Anglo-American Sunday? That is a question that 
needs no answer in this presence ; but it is well to remember 
that elections, military parades, as well as work in factories 
and labor in the various outdoor occupations often occupy 
Sunday in France, some parts of Germany and in Russia, 
even under the Greek church. In general, the Parisian 
Sunday is a holiday, and the Anglo-American Sunday is a 
holy day. The one is based on the Fourth Commandment 
with its seven laws of supremely beneficent effect. The other 
breaks all those laws and is a day of amusement for the rich 
and toil for the poor. Under the European Sunday, working- 
men in general receive the wages of only six days for the 
labor of seven. 

What causes tend to introduce the continental Sunday into 
the American Republic ? 

1. The contagion of immense immigration from regions 
in which Sunday is not so much a holy day as a holiday. 

2. Roman Catholicism with its eight or ten millions of 
adherents. The Romish Sunday stands only on the authority 
of the Church, like festivals that it appoints. Roman Catho- 
lic catechisms used to have in place of the Fourth Command- 
ment, ‘‘ Remember the holy days.’’ Some European Roman 
Catholic catechisms to this day read, in place of the Fourth 
Commandment, ‘‘ Remember the festivals of the Church to 
keep them.”’ 

3. Vast railway systems covering the breadth of the 
land, with minor networks of rapid transit near all large 
towns, under the present fashions of society, not excluding 
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on 


church members, necessitate a large amount of Sunday 
labor. 


4. Portentously rapid and disproportionate growth of 
great cities under locally loose government. 


5. Concentration of immigrants of the poorer class in 
cities. The better class of immigrants go west or spread 
abroad into the country and hew out farms of their own, but 
the poorer type of immigrants, living from hand to mouth, 
must for a while remain in cities, and many of them are per- 
manently anchored there by poverty. 


6. Concentration of Roman Catholicism in the great 
towns. We are not merely to notice Roman Catholicism at 
large, but in its concentration. 


7. The growth of luxury and the love of mere amusement, 
the separation of classes and the apathy of the very rich to 
the condition of the very poor. 

8. Lax notions inculeated by certain literary, and I am 
sorry I must say it, by certain clerical misleaders of the peo- 
ple concerning the authority of Sunday and the methods of 
its observance. 

9. Mobility of American society and the frequent separa- 
tion of families. 

10. Skepticism, infidelity, false liberalism. 

11. Sunday saloons and the almost limitless greed of the 
whisky rings for which Sunday is the best day of trade. 

12. Sunday advertising sheets, Sunday sporting papers, 
Sunday loafers’ journals with the trains and expresses that 
distribute them on the Lord’s day. The Sunday paper is 
printed, you say, on Saturday? It is distributed on Sunday. 

13. Rude habits and religious destitution of many large 
frontier populations. 


14. Inadequate effort of the Church to instruct the people 
by both example and precept in the right use of Sunday. 

15. And, lastly, the very general introduction of machinery 
into nearly every branch of modern industry, and the fact 
that iron, steel and steam need little if any rest. 
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III. 


My central question is, What are the reasons against im- 
porting the Continental holiday Sunday into America ? 

‘1. History has incontrovertibly proved that Sunday kept 
as a holy day, and not merely a holiday, is the only adequate 
safeguard of a broad suffrage. Only Sunday can make uni- 
versal suffrage safe. 

2. The arguments which introduced a lax Sunday into 
Europe are outgrown by scholarship and confuted by expe- 
rience. On some topics the Reformation in Germany was 
incomplete. 

Luther’s opinions on Sunday, like his opinions on the 
‘pistle of James, are not to be taken as infallible. He called 
James an apostle of straw, and he held rather low views as 
to Sunday ; not that he underrated its religious character, but 
that he did not place it as the reformers in England did, upon 
the high basis of the Decalogue, without apology. Calvin 
held a similar position. 

On some subjects the reformation in England was incom- 
plete. 

Puritanism at its best is the completed and matured refor- 
mation. 

Luther and Calvin recoiled from the Romish abuse of Sun- 
days. The mother church confused Sundays with church 
festivals and holidays. And, in order to get rid of a mass of 
festivals authorized only by the church, although sometimes 
placed on the basis of parallelism with Old Testament feasts 
and festivals, the early reformers in Germany and Switzerland 
went too far. They were not willing to quote the Decalogue 
as containing moral principles justifying our observance of 
the Lord’s Day, as the English Puritans did, with the effect 
of setting the fashion to the Anglo-American world a little 
later. Many of those festivals Luther objected to on their 
own account; others, he objected to because of false Roman 
Catholic exegesis, placing them on the basis of Old Testa- 
ment texts ; he placed insufficient emphasis on the connection 
between the seven laws of the Fourth Commandment and 
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those same seven laws as they are observed in the Christian 
use of the Lord’s Day. The lax continental views as to Sun- 
day have not borne the test of advancing scholarship, nor 
that of experience. Foremost authorities among the Ger- 
mans themselves now admit that the Anglo-American Sunday 
is indisputably better sustained by Scripture argument and 
by experience century after century than the German Sun- 
day. Prof. Schaff himself is a most valorous champion of 
the Anglo-American theory of the Christian Sabbath, and he 
is such in view of the whole outcome of discussion from the 
beginning of the Reformation to the present hour. (See June 
Our DAY, 1893, p. 451.) 

Luther opposed a Rabbinical Sabbath and the Roman Cath- 
olic festival Sabbath and not the Christian Sabbath. He 
himself said that he believed the apostles changed the day 
of rest and worship from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, because no one else would have dared to make the 
change; and he meant of course that they made the change 
under Divine inspiration, under the authority of their Lord. 
The Anglo-American view of Sunday meets both the test of 
recent scholarship and of prolonged experience. I under- 
take to prove to any man who will give me the time that 
the best scholarship has advanced from the views of Hessey 
and of Alford and of Luther and of Calvin in this matter 
and of the Augsburg Confession to the Anglo-American 
view of Sunday. I do not feel at all annoyed when any- 
body quotes those authorities, because they are all outgrown. 
Within twenty-five or thirty years discussion has taken on 
new intensity in this matter ; and if Prof. Schaff is authority, 
the debate is very nearly closed; and has ended by settling 
on the Anglo-American view of the Christian Sabbath. 

It is very unjust tothe German population of the United 
States to class it all as opposed to American Sunday laws. 
At two memorable meetings held in Cooper Institute, New 
York, the foreign German population, in October, 1859, and in 
March, 1861, have given their strong and emphatic testimony 
to the Anglo-American Sunday and pledged to it their moral 
and material support. Documents No. ix. and No. xvi. of 
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the New York Sabbath Committee, contain in the German 
language, a full account of these assemblies. We quote the 
resolutions heartily and unanimously adopted by the first 
meeting, which was attended by over fifteen hundred Ger- 
mans of all classes: 


‘* Resolved, That we, as Germans, do solemnly protest 
against the perversion of Sunday from a day of rest and de- 
votion into a day of noisy excitement and dissipation, which 
is only too frequent among some of our German countrymen, 
and brings dishonor on the German name; and that we re- 
quest our fellow-citizens by no means to charge the fault of 
many upon the who/e people and upon Germany, where for 
many years past noble efforts are successfully making towards 
the promotion of the better observance of Sunday. 

‘* Resolved, That we regard the strict observance of Sunday, 
which was introduced into this country with the very first 
settlements of European immigrants, and has ever since been 
the common custom of the land, by no means as a defect, but 
on the contrary, as a great advantage and blessing to Amer- 
ica, and we will cheerfully assist in keeping it up, and hand- 
ing it down to future generations. 

‘* Resolved, That in the Sabbath laws of this country, as 
they obtain in nearly every State of our great republican con- 
federacy, we see nothing that conflicts with the cherished 
principles of civil and religious liberty ; on the contrary, we 
regard them as one of the strongest guarantees of our free 
institutions ; as a wholesome check upon licentiousness and 
dissipation, and as a preventive of the pauperism and crime 
which must necessarily undermine and ultimately destroy the 
liberty of any people.’’ (See Prof. Schaff, Christ and Chris- 
tianity, p. 267.) 

3. European workingmen are now in great numbers de- 
manding the civic rest day which the Anglo-American ideal 
provides for, and the European rulers second this demand 
very generally in recent years. 

4. The Emperor of Germany, as you are aware, only the 
other day called together the representatives of eleven nations 
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to consider the matter of the civic rest day ; and resolutions 
were issued cheering the heart of labor throughout Europe 
by the vigor with which they championed the right of all 
men to one day’s rest in seven. 

5. Philanthropic and religious organizations on the con- 
tinent support this demand of the foremost civil rulers of 
Europe. 

Soon after the World’s Fair at Paris in 1889, in which Eng- 
land and the United States, on Sundays, covered their displays, 
workingmen of Madrid appealed to the Government for the 
restoration of the Lord’s day. The prime minister, in re- 
sponse to this petition, introduced into the Cortes a bill which 
makes all Sunday work illegal for persons under eighteen ; 
establishes the weekly presumption in favor of weekly rest in 
all contracts for labor where the contrary is not expressly set 
down ; directs local authorities to enforce agreements between 
employers and labor unions touching rest on Sunday ; and 
orders the observance of that day asone of rest in all national, 
state and municipal establishments. Paris, which Thomas 
Carlyle called the city of all the devils, is gradually giving up 
the lax notions as to Sunday, which have so greatly misled 
her population and that of France. A strong society, with 
the celebrated Jules Simon as its honorary president, has been 
formed to further the cause of Sunday observance. ‘‘ We 
desire,’ says M. Simon, ‘‘that our workmen may have a 
day’s rest once a week. We do not wish to forbid people 
working on Sunday if they desire to do so, but we aim to 
prevent them from forcing other people to work.’’ M. Leon 
Say, the political economist, who is acting president of the 
new organization, says, ‘‘ Our society is the result of a Con- 
gress of social economists held in Paris during the exhibition 
of 1889. It was then unanimously recognized that a weekly 
day of rest is indispensable to the working classes.”’ 
(Guirey’s Zhe Hallowed Day. Fletcher Prize Essay, Dart- 
mouth College, 1892. The Baker & Taylor Co., New York : 
p. 258. ) 


6. The holiday Sunday of the rich and the Sunday toil of 
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the poor has favored the growth of the worst forms of social- 
ism and anarchy in Europe, especially in France and Russia. 

7. One of the causes of the instability of the various Re- 
publics in Europe, and especially in France, is undoubtedly 
the lack of diffusion of conscientiousness which only the 
right use of Sunday can secure for a nation. 

8. The European Sunday has been introduced into South 
America and has not worked well in religion, labor or politics. 


g. Anglo-American experience has shown that works of 


necessity and mercy can be done without introducing the 
European Sunday. 

1o. The Anglo-American view of the Christian Sabbath 
has really been at the basis of our national prosperity and has 
borne the tests of advancing scholarship and of varied and 
prolonged experience. 

11. If we introduce the counterpart of the Parisian Sun- 
day, we shall very soon need the counterpart of the Parisian 
army to preserve law and order. 

12. Lastly, the seven laws embodied in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, I, for one, do solemnly believe are of perpetual 
and Divine obligation. [Applause. ] 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE IN THE ANDOVER CASE. Arguments of 
Rev. Joshua W. Wellman, D. D., and Rev. Orpheus T. Lamphear, 
D. D. Complainants in the Andover Case, prepared for the hearing 
before the Board of Visitors, September 1, 1892. Published by re- 
quest. Boston: Samuel Usher, 171 Devonshire street. 1593. 

These arguments constitute an octavo of two hundred and 
ninety pages. They must engage the attention of both parties 
interested in this celebrated case, now for the first time in- 
telligibly presented to the public and argued on its merits. 
The object of the writers is not to argue the case theologically, 
but to prove that the teaching of Andover is antagonistic to 
the creed of the Seminary, and subversive of the true intention 
of the Founders, working thereby forfeiture of all right to the 
use of its funds. 

The charges against Andover were summarized as follows 
in 1886 and the arguments are designed to sustain these 
charges : 

That the said Egbert C. Smyth holds, maintains and 
inculcates 

1. That the Bible is not ‘‘the only perfect rule of faith 
and practice’’ but is fallible and untrustworthy in some of its 
religious teachings. 

2. That Christ in His days of humiliation was a finite being 
limited in His attributes, capacities and attainments, in other 
words, was not ‘‘ God and Man.”’ 

3. That no man has power or capacity to repent without 
knowledge of God in Christ. 

4. That mankind, save as they have received a knowledge 
of the historic Christ are not sinners, or, if they are not of 
such sinfulness as to be in danger of being lost. 

5. Thatno man can be lost without having had knowledge 
of Christ. 


6. That the atonement of Christ consists essentially and 
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chiefly in His becoming identified with the human race through 
His incarnation, in order that by His union with man He 
might endow them with the power to repent and thus impart 
to them an augmented value in view of God, and so render 
God propitious toward them. 


= 


7. That the Trinity is modal, or monarchian and not a 
trinity of persons. 

8. That the work of the Holy Spirit is chiefly confined to 
the sphere of historic Christianity. ; 

9. That without the knowledge of God in Christ men do 
not deserve the punishment of the law, and that therefore 
their salvation is not wholly of grace. 

10. That faith ought to be scientific and rational rather 
than scriptural. 


11. That there is and will be probation after death for all 


men who do not decisively reject Christ during the earthly 
life, and that this should be emphasized, made influential, and 
even central in systematic theology. 

12. That Christian missions are not to be conducted on 
the ground that men who know not Christ are in danger of 


perishing forever, and must perish forever, unless saved in 
this life. 

13. That a system of physical and metaphysical philos- 
ophy is true which by fair inference neutralizes the Christian 
doctrine as taught in the Creed of the Seminary. 

14. That there isa ‘‘ new Theology better than the old”’ 
which we apprehend is not in harmony with the Creed, but 
fatally opposed to the same. 

15. That the said Egbert C. Smyth holds and teaches 
many things which cannot be reconciled with that ‘‘ orthodox 
and consistent Calvinism’’ which the statutes require of him 
and to which he stands publicly committed; and that in 
repeated instances said Egbert C. Smyth has broken solemn 
promises made when he subscribed the Creed. 

[Signed. ] J. W. WELLMAN, 
H. M. DEXTER, 
G. T. LAMPHEAR, 
J. J. BLAISDELL, 
By ASA FRENCH, 


Boston, Nov. 8, 1886. Their Attorney. 
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It will be seen from the date of the complaint that for 
almost seven years the complainants have endeavored to 
plead the case before the court but they ‘‘have been let 
hitherto’’ by those peculiar decisions and evasions in which 
learned lawyers and judges are so skillful. 
now the court to which the appeal is made. Andover claims 
that the case is adjudicated and settled. It hardly need be 
said to the readers of OUR Day that before this can be true 
the other party must be heard in court and its arguments and 
evidence be carefully considered and weighed. 
being settled, the contention has only begun. 

Dr. Lamphear takes the twelfth and thirteenth complaints 
in the reverse order as being the order of thought, and he 
charges upon the defendant the holding of a Pantheistic 
philosophy utterly antagonistic to the Christian theism of 
the creed. This charge he argues with great learning and 


acuteness, with abundant evidence and relentless logic under 
the five following particulars : 


Public opinion is 


So far from 


1. ‘‘ The Immanence of God’’ 
as taught by ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,’’ is the old Greek 
pantheism. 2. The pantheistic philosophy is seen in the 
substantial rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity required in 
the Andover Creed, in favor of a Modal or Monarchian theory. 
3. The conception of the person of Christ is in harmony 
with pantheistic philosophy. 4. 


The philosophy of ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy ”’ 


which requires a pantheistic Incarna- 
tion, requires a pantheistic atonement, such an atonement 
contradicts the Creed. 5. Progressive Orthodoxy is pan- 
theistic in its treatment of the Scriptures. 

We should like to quote the three closing pages of the 
argument on this thirteenth specification, but we hope our 
readers will examine the whole for themselves. 

The thirty pages bestowed upon the twelfth specification 
exhibit the close relation of the Andover speculations to the 
missions of the American Board. 

It is a masterly criticism and shows conclusively the varia- 
tion of Andover from all the doctrines of the founders of the 
Seminary, who were also interested in the formation of this 


great missionary society. The following passage must be 
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quoted, ‘‘ It is necessary to observe here that the objection is 
raised against all arguments drawn from the book ‘ Pro- 
gressive Theology’ in support of the ‘Amended Complaint ’ 
that they must be irrelevant because the book is a thing of 
the past and therefore the ‘Amended Complaint’ is now 
‘stale.’ But the book, in respect to its philosophy and its 
theology pursuant to its philosophy has always been a thing 
of the past and ‘stale.’ It appears that its authors and advo- 
cates have always had some hesitation about calling it new. 
In their uncertainty what to call it they represent it some- 
times as new, and sometimes as a return to Greek theology, 
and sometimes as a recovery of something, and sometimes as 
something respecting what men are thinking or men never 
thought before. But whatever it is called, the pantheistic 
elements of its philosophy date back to the period when con- 
verts to Christianity from paganism undertook to graft pagan 
philosophy upon the theology of the church, which con- 
tributed prodigiously to swell the desolating tide that over- 
whelmed the church in virtual heathenism for a thousand 
years.’’ 

The argument of Dr. Wellman is much longer than that of 


Dr. Lamphear’s and takes a wider sweep through “‘ the par- 
ticular complaints.’’ After some very important introductory 
observations he gives nineteen pages to an examination of 
Dr. Smyth’s view of the Bible. He proves by abundant 
quotations that he ‘‘ holds, maintains and inculcates ’’ that the 
Bible is not the only perfect rule of faith and practice, but is 
fallible and untrustworthy even in some of its religious teach- 
ings. Dr. Wellman’s argument on this point is clear and 
convincing. 

The second particular complaint is, that Professor Smyth 
holds, maintains and inculcates in opposition to the Creed 
and the Statutes of the Seminary that Christ in the days of 
her humiliation was a finite being, limited in all His attributes, 
capacities and attainments ; in other words, was not ‘‘God 
and man.’’ ‘Thirty-one pages are given to the discussion of 
this specification. Together with the third particular com- 
plaint, namely, ‘‘ that no man has capacity or power to repent 
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without knowledge of God in Christ,’’ the most important 
points of the Andover heresy are brought to view. Its sub- 
stantial oneness with Unitarianism and Universalism is proved 
beyond possibility of reply. It is followed into every nook 
aud corner, and its many false positions exposed. The argu- 
ment on these two specifications is relentless. The evidence 
produced is not only abundant but in excess of what is needed 
as a demonstration that Andover is guilty of a course of 
financial dishonesty in the perversion of a trust. The Sem- 
inary teaches what the Founders never designed should be 
taught by persons supported by their legacies. The case is 
made more flagrant by the fact that Professor Smyth and his 
coadjutors teach doctrines to guard against which the funds 
of the Seminary were consecrated. We believe their course 
to be a perversion of trust funds, which is paralleled only by 
the conspicuous financial dishonesties of the present times, 
the accounts of which adorn our morning papers in black 
headlines. 

The discussion of the ‘“‘ Fifth and Sixth Particular Com- 
plaints’’ is equally searching. ‘The consideration of many 
‘fallacious arguments ’’ advanced by the defendant will be 
read with interest. In the Conclusion the appeal to the 
Visitors brings to view their responsibility to the Christian 
public, to the whole church of God and to Him to whom we 
all profess allegiance. All Congregationalists will await 
with serious expectation their decision. 

These remarkable arguments of Drs. Lamphear and Well- 
man which we have only in part and very imperfectly out- 
lined are equal to anything of the kind the legal faculty in 
this State has produced. Incidentally they are a full and 
triumphant vindication of the course of the American Board 
in refusing to propagate these unscriptural doctrines on 
mission fields. They are old and ‘‘stale’’ but in their ‘‘ new”’ 
dress and varnish are just as dangerous to the souls of the 
heathen as to our own. So far as received, they would be 
subversive of Christian missions. 

Cyrus HAMLIN. 
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AMIEL’S JOURNAL. Translated with an introduction and notes, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, with a portrait. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1893. Pp. 319, 402. Smalli2mo. 2. Vols. 


This is a beautiful diamond-edition of a well-known book, that may 
almost be called a classic. The first volume of the original French was 
published at Geneva in 1882. The celebrated French critic, Edmond 
Scherer, wrote an introduction for it. Ernst Renan was one of the first 
to praise it as ‘the perfect mirror of the modern mind of the best type 


and also a striking picture of the sufferings which beset the sterility of 


genius.”” Amiel was born at Geneva in September, 1821. He was edu- 
cated chiefly at Heidelberg and Berlin. He drank deeply of the pro- 
foundest German thought, and has reproduced much of it in these 
volumes. He was elected Professor of “Esthetics and of French Litera- 
ture at the Academy of Geneva in 1849, and Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy in the same institution in 1854. Asa professor he made no mark. 
It was wondered among his friends why a man so richly gifted pro- 
duced nothing, or only trivialities. His portrait prefixed to these vol- 
umes is an important explanation of both his success and his failures. 
He has the head and face of a man of extraordinary natural endowments 
in the intellectual, «esthetic and moral faculties and yet lacking in 
executive strength. His Journal is full of suggestive studies of life, 
literature, philosophy, poetry, religion and reform in the Europe of this 
century. It is like the volumes of Keats—a broken column, but ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and precious even in its withheld completion. It is 
full of the note of personal religion. Amiel’s nature was one of those 
for whom God and duty are the foundations of existence. ‘‘ The relig- 
ion of sin, of repentance and reconciliation,’’ he writes, “the religion 
of the new birth and of eternal life is not a religion to be ashamed of.”’ 
His book is full of epigrammatic passages, many of which contain the 
seeds of reforms little discussed as yet in church or State. Whoever 
would understand the inner life of Europe in this century will find 
Amiel’s Journal an indispensable aid in the study of the heart of con- 
tinental culture and its relations to modern, social, literary and relig- 
ious progress. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
CHRISTIAN MURDERERS IN AMERICA. 


Slavery blunted the moral sense of our whole people upon 
all questions of right and duty affecting the colored man. 

A Christianity which could uphold, defend and tolerate 
slavery could not consistently denounce its incidents and con- 
sequences. Life is only one of a man’s rights, and if it was 
permissible in a Christian nation to take a// of a man’s rights, 
why should it be regarded so very serious a thing to take his 
life? If the master had a moral and legal right to kill his 
colored slave whenever he thought proper, why should not 
his white neighbors exercise the same right, with such varia- 
tions as they saw fit to make? And why, now that he is free, 
should they forego such privilege? The South became the 
chief seat of mob murder because it was in essential harmony 
with the theory and practice of slavery. The object lesson in 
contempt of human rights which it daily spread before the 
eyes of the world corrupted not merely those who were sub- 
jected to its immediate influences, but all who knew and pal- 
liated and condoned the wholesale assault upon the inalien- 
able rights of man. The mobs of the North which have 
lately disgraced several of the States, were animated by the 
same impulse as the organized denial of right to the colored 
man of the South. 

We are accustomed to call it race prejudice, but it is merely 
an assertion that the colored man has not the same rights as 
the white man is entitled to enjoy. It parades under the 
guise of detestation of crime; but it springs from the same 
root of desire to subjugate, control and keep in subservience 
the colored man, which was the radix of slavery. It has 
become a passion which is stirred by the very hint of equality 
of right. It moves to lawless violence, because to grant the 
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colored man the same formal trial by jury and condemnation 
by process of law which the white man has, is to recognize in 
some sort his equality of right and manhood. In Miller's 
case the mob refused to hang him with a rope because whit 
criminals were thus executed, and so substituted a chain. 

Lynching, based on the same logical foundation as slavery, 
has its natural home at the South. The lawless spirit it 
engendered found expression sometimes in the mob murder of 
white criminals, or the beating and mutilation of persons 
obnoxious to the general sentiment. It spread into the West 
and Northwest, following especially the lines of pro-slavery, 
sentiment. In its later eruptions it has invaded the older 
states of the North in various forms. Illinois and Michigan 
have recently tested its savagery. It is based upon security 
from punishment and immunity from condemnation. When 
the same individual conscience which compelled the directors 
to close the gates of the Fair on Sunday shall count the tak- 
ing of a colored man’s life by a white mob, an equally grave 
offense against Christian morals, lynching will cease to be an 
American institution, and we shall cease to be known as ‘‘ the 
land of Christian murderers’’! 

How can it be done ? 

There are three instrumentalities which will be effective to 
that end : 

1. The general, earnest and sincere condemnation of mob 
violence of every sort and character. 

2. The punishment of mob murderers as well as private 
murderers. 

3. Any State which shall give a statutory remedy against 
the county in which mob violence is permitted, in favor of 
the person injured or his heirs if he be killed, as all now 
make railroads liable for death by carelessness on their part, 
will never have any more exhibitions of mob murders within 
its limits. When a county has to pay for the luxury of 
indulging in an open-air murder with Apache accompani- 
ments, they will conclude that law is cheaper and better than 
savagery. 

The pretense that the colored man is inherently inclined to 
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murder and assault with a lubricious motive because of his 
African derivation, the Bystander believes to be wholly un- 
founded. 

Such theory is the natural result of acceptance of the phi- 
losophy of slavery. The institution was based on inherited 
‘‘inferiority and inherited savagery.’’ The claimed fact of 
inherent and incurable brutality was a material element in 
the justification of slavery. Three cardinal facts in the 
colored man’s history clearly disprove it : 

1. Such crimes were not frequent in slavery. 

2. They were almost unknown during the war on which 
their liberty depended, when opportunity was unrestricted. 

3. They were of rare occurrence during the period when 
the colored man’s rights as a citizen were most fully recog- 
nized. 

The Bystander merely wishes to say, in confirmation of the 
latter view, that he was the judgeof a district embracing 
eight counties of a Southern State from 1868 to 1875, and 
during that time there were just as many white as colored 
men indicted for the crime of rape in that district and only one 
indicted for attempt to committhat crime. Singularly enough, 
too, of the considerable number of colored men killed by the 
Ku Klux in those counties, such charge was never made to his 
knowledge against one of them. 

What, then, is the cause of the terrible array of brutal 
crimes that are charged against the colored people during the 
past few years? 

There are many causes for an actual and some for an ap- 
parent increase of crime among them which are apt to escape 
the attention of mere superficial observers. 

1. The first of these is the natural weakening of incentive 
to lead good and worthy lives incident to the restriction of 
opportunity and encouragement to excel resulting from un- 
lawful and forcible denial of their rights as citizens. Free 
speech, unrestricted opportunity, and the natural rewards of 
sobriety and excellence in a free country are powerful motives 
to virtuous life. Deprived of these by unlawful violence, any 
class, white or black, must show a resulting depreciation. If 
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one compares the opportunity and incentive of the colored 
race with those of the white race in the United States, indus- 
trially and socially as well as politically, he will see the force 
of this condition. 


YJ 


2. Another thing that swells the apparent mass of crime 
is fairly illustrated by a recent lynching in Alabama. It was 
learned that a young white woman had been unduly intimate 
with a colored man. There was talk of the charge of rape, 
but neither the girl nor her parents would bring it, simply 
because it had no basis. Thereupon the mob took the matter 
in hand and lynched the young man for being ‘‘ too familiar 
with a white woman,’’ and he was thus made to swell the 
list of colored assailants of female virtue. 

On the other hand in a Missouri town last week, a colored 
child of tender years was outraged by a white man, in open 
day, and so seriously injured that her life was despaired of. 
Yet there was neither lynching nor arrest, but merely the 
statement, too improbable to merit belief by the feeblest in- 
tellect, that ‘‘ the criminal cannot be found.’’ The conscious- 
ness that crimes against his own people, no matter how 
heinous they may be or how innocent the victims, are never 
punished in one-third of the States where five-sixths of his 
race are found, must necessarily exert an exasperating tend- 
ency on the man who realizes the fact. 

3. Another influence that no doubt tends to enhance the 
enormity of such offenses is the very fact of the lynchings 
which profess the purpose of preventing it. 

It is neither wise nor reasonable to expect of the colored 
man, especially if we regard, him as an inferior, a greater 
virtue or sense of propriety than possesses his white exemplar. 
The white man of the South has never hesitated to compel to 
his lust by force or fraud as well as by undue persuasion the 
colored woman. He has shaped the law especially so as to 
leave her without remedy against him. Public sentiment 
does not condemn such relation. It is safe to say that scarce 
a slaveholder in the South could be found who did not have 
blood kin of the closest among his human possessions. Sons 
and daughters, nephews and nieces swelled his profits. Since 
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the colored man’s freedom laws prohibiting marriage between 
black and white parties have been enacted, Arofessed/y in the 
interest of good morals, vea//y to prevent suits of breach of 
promise to marry, which might otherwise be brought against 
white seducers. These facts, so apparent in the very linea- 
ments of offspring so numerous as to have practically eradi- 
cated the negro of pure African lineage, attest the common 
humanity of both classes. As long as this is the case, it is 
impossible wholly to avoid voluntary illicit relations between 
colored men and white women. In the old slave times no one 
was so idiotic as to deny this fact. This proof was then evi- 
dent and irrefragable, for the major part of the free blacks, in 
some States substantially all of them, were the product of 
such relations. 

To-day colored men are lynched in the South for merely 
vielding tothe solicitation of a white prostitute. This is not 
because of hatred of miscegenation, because in every such 
case it would probably be found upon examination that a ma- 


jority of the mob were themselves practical miscegenationists. 


It is said to be done to ‘protect the honor of Southern 


“6 


women,’’ and to ‘‘ teach the niggers that they must keep away 


’ The excuse itself is the most serious 
imputation that could be made upon the women of the South ; 
but if that were the purpose, the logical course would be to 
hang and burn the courtesans, as by far the more guilty par- 
ties. To hang the colored man for such indiscretion is to 
tempt him to murder the only witness of his fatal weakness. 
It is a temptation to the adulteress, also, to try and salve a 
shady reputation by becoming the heroine of a negro lynch- 


ing. 


from white women.’ 


The Bystander has studiously avoided consideration of this 
phase of the race question, except where the same has been 
forced upon him by conditions which could not be ignored. 

This refusal has not been from any lack of knowledge of 
actual conditions at the South. Fifteen years of familiar 
association with the people of that region did not leave him 
ignorant of the life which slavery had planted there. As at- 


torney and judge he knew the details of those volumes of 
VOL. XII.—NO. 68 I2 
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unholy passion, the ‘‘ bastardy dockets ’’ of a dozen counties 
for more than a decade. From time to time he has gathered 
statistics of white parentage among the colored population in 
rarious localities. A teacher of a colored school put in his 
hands a carefully compiled record of the pupil's lineage dur 
ing a long series of years. These, and many other sources of 
special knowledge, have been kept within his own conscience ; 
but they enable him to declare with absolute certainty that 
when the Southern negro shall be driven in self-defense to 
compile the story of white parentage and grandparentage in 
the whole South, or even in sample counties of each State in 
the South, a record will be put before the world which will 
shame to silence even the most clamorous excusant of to-day’s 
brutality. 

That such record will be made up the Bystander has no 
doubt. When next the Southern Legislatures meet to con- 
sider further legislation that is now being urged upon them, 
from the legalization of fresh injustice to the colored citizens 
of the several States, they will be confronted with pedigrees 
of their own colored kindred which cannot be gainsaid. Gov- 
ernors and Senators and Congressmen, bishops and ministers 
and Sabbath-school superintendents will figure as fathers and 
brothers and cousins of the race they would to-day make 
answerable for their own sins and the lawless impress of their 
own lusts. The negro cannot afford to be silent under such 
aspersions and having been denied by law for two centuries a 
lawful ancestry, he has a right to claim that which was forced 
upon him and show his kinship with the very people who 
seek to degrade him because of his descent.— /udge 4. IV. 
Tourjée, Mayville-on-Chautaugua, The Bystander in the Inter 
Ocean, Chicago, July 22. 


USE OF POETRY IN THE PROMOTION OF PATRIOTISM. 


Poetry may do as much to form a patriotic temper as even 
the records of great deeds in history. For a country with 
two such histories as England and Scotland have, and for a 
country with a poetry even more glorious than its history, a 
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people whose long succession of great poets no other people 
in the ancient or modern world can rival, it is strange that so 
comparatively little of our best poetry should run in a histor- 
ical and patriotic channel. No poet has yet given to Britain 
her sixth book of the A{neid. There are some plays of 
Shakespeare, such as ‘‘ King John’’ and ‘‘ King Henry V.,”’ 
though these are rather above the interest of boys of thirteen ; 
there are several sonnets of Milton and his contemporaries, 
not forgetting Andrew Marvell on the death of Charles I., a 
few stray bits out of Dryden, an ode of Addison’s and another 
of Gray’s; there are passages in Cowper and Scott, a very 
few noble lyrics of Thomas Campbell, several sonnets of 
Wordsworth, and some splendid ballads of Tennyson, fore- 
most among them the tremendous poem of ‘‘ The Revenge,’’ 
together with some beautiful meditative pieces, such as ‘‘ Of 
Old sat Freedom on the Heights,’’ and ‘‘ Love thou thy 
Land.,”’ : 

This list contains many gems, but it is, after all, compared 
with the volume of English poetry, a short list, which even 
the inclusion of the work of less eminent singers, such as 
Wolfe’s ‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’’ Macaulay’s ‘‘ Armada,’’ 
and a few of Dibdin’s songs, would not greatly swell. Short 
as it is, however, we do not make half the use of it that we 
ought. Good poetry is the most pervading stimulus which 
literature can apply to the mind and character of the young ; 
to carry it in memory is a perennial joy, to love it is to have 
received the best gift education can bestow. So as to poetry 
and patriotism. The imaginative mind transfigures history 
into patriotism. When it reads of a great event it dilates 
with the sense of what that event has wrought. When it 
sees the spot where some great deed was done it is roused to 
emulate the spirit of those who did it, and feels like Browning 
in the famous lines on the evening view of Cape Trafalgar 
and Gibraltar: ‘‘ Here and here did England help me, how 
can I help England ? say !’’ 

The mention of Trafalgar reminds me of the opinion ex- 
pressed by an eminent American man of letters that England 
has begun to forget her heroes and grow cold in her recol- 
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lection of past exploits. Forty years ago, he says, men were 
stirred by the name of Nelson ; now, 4 reference to him meets 
with no response. Is this so? Are we really ceasing to be 
patriotic? Has the vaster size of the population made each 
man feel his share less ? or has long continued peace destroyed 
the interest in warlike prowess? or have the leading minds 
begun to be merely cosmopolitan? or are we too fully occu- 
pied with social changes, too sorely distracted with the strife of 
labor and capital, to reverence the old ideals? So much at 
any rate may be said, that in England the knowledge of and 
interest in the national history is lessthan in most of the free 
countries. It is less than in the United States. The Repub- 
lic has to be sure no large store of patriotic poetry, even less 
(of indisputable merit) than England has produced since 
1776, only some few pieces of Whittier—the ballad of ‘‘ Bar- 
bara Frietchie’’ perhaps the best,—Bryant and Longfellow. 
There is a larger mass of American than of British patriotic 
poetry of indisputable merit written since the opening of the 
century and a knowledge of it is much more widely diffused 
among the masses here than acquaintance with British poetry 
of high qualities is diffused among the British masses. Walt 
Whitman has taken no hold of the people, and Lowell’s 
Muse, thoughtful and dignified and morally impressive as she 
is, seldom soars into the region of pure poetry. This curi- 
ously underrates Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, as well as a 
large number of his shorter patriotic poems. But the interest 
of the American people in the events of the Revolutionary 
War and the Civil War, and even in eminent statesmen, such 
as Jefferson, Clay and Webster, is far more generally diffused 
than any similar feeling in England, where both intelligent 
patriotism and historical curiosity are almost confined to the 
small well-educated class. Among the Non-conformists there 
still lingers a warm though (as it would seem) steadily cool- 
ing feeling for the Puritan heroes and divines of the Common- 
wealth. But with this exception, the middle class, scarcely 
less than the agricultural peasantry and the city artisan, care 
for none of these things. 

This is less true of the smaller nationalities within the 
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British Isles. In Ireland the misfortunes of the country have 
endeared to the people names like those of Sarsfield, Wolfe 
Tone, Emmet, and O’Connell. Scotland has been fortunate 
in having two national heroes who belong to such remote 
times as to be fit subjects for legend, while in the seventeenth 
century she produced, in the Covenanters, another set of 
striking figures, now, it is to be feared, beginning to be for- 
gotten. Scotland was, moreover, favored a century ago, with 
tvo great literary artists who, the one by his songs and the 
other by his prose romances no less than by his poetry, made 
her history, the history of a small, a poor, and for a long 
time a rude nation, glow with a light that will last for ages 
to come. Thus, even to-day, Wallace and Bruce, Bothwell 
Bridge and Culloden, are more vividly present even to the 
present of Scotland than Harold (son of Godwin) or Hamp- 
den and Blake, than Agincourt or Fontenoy, or perhaps even 
Salamanca and the Nile, are to the average Englishman. 
Scenery no doubt counts for something. In a small country 
with striking natural features, historical events become more 
closely associated with the visual impressions of the ordinary 
citizen. There is no place in England playing the same part 
in English history as Stirling Castle and its neighborhood 
play in Scotch history. 

Here I am reminded of Switzerland, a country whose people 
know their own history better and love it more intensely than 
probably any other people in the world know or love theirs. 
The majestic mountain masses and narrow gorges of the older 
cantons of Switzerland have not only been one of the main 
causes in enabling a very small and once a very obscure 
people to conquer independence from powerful feudal lords 
and to maintain it ever since, except for one brief interval, 
in the face of the great military monarchies which surround 
it, but have also fostered the patriotic spirit of the natives by 
reminding them daily of the conflicts whereby their freedom 
was achieved. Like the Psalmist they can say, ‘‘ I will lift 
up mine eyes to the hills, whence cometh my aid.’’ Just as 
in little Greece and Latium, one moves about with a constant 
sense of tiny republics on every fortified hill-top and of armies 
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traversing every valley, just as in little Scotland one passes 
on the railway from Blair Athol to Berwick-on-Tweed eleven 
famous battlefields, so in little Switzerland the sense of his- 
tory follows and environs one at almost every step, and per- 
vades the minds of a race specially familiar with their own 
annals, specially zealous in commemorating by national 
songs, by the celebration of anniversaries, by the statues of 
departed heroes, by the preservation of ancient buildings, by 
historical and antiquarian museums in the cantonal capitals, 
the deeds of valiant forefathers. These things, coupled with 
universal military service and the practice of self-government 
in local and cantonal as well as in Federal affairs, have asso- 
ciated patriotism with the daily exercise of civic functions 
in a manner unapproached elsewhere. 

Some years ago, in a lonely mountain valley in the Canton 
of Glarus, I was conversing with a peasant landowner about 
the Landesgemeinde (popular primary assembly) which regu- 
lates the affairs of the canton. After he had given me some 
details, I asked him whether it was not the fact that all citi- 
zens had the right of attending and voting in this assembly. 
‘*Tt is not so much their Right,’’ he replied, ‘‘as their Duty.’’ 

This is the spirit by which free governments live. One 
would like to see more of it here in London, where Parlia- 
mentary and County Council elections often bring little more 
than half of the voters to the polls. One would like to see 
more of it in the United States, where in many places a large 
proportion of the voters take no trouble to inform themselves 
as to the merits of the candidates or the political issues sub- 
mitted to them, but vote blindly at the bidding of their party 
organizations.—R/. Hon. James Bryce, Forum for July. 
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142. What are the chief obstacles to the educational progress of Japa- 
nese women ? 


The greatest obstacle in the advance of the Japanese woman is the 


Japanese man. To have enlightened respect instead of ignorant rever- 


ence for the men of the country, means that men must be worthy of 
such respect or not receive it from women whose eyes have been opened 
to the truth. The Japanese wife is told that however immoral or weak- 
minded her husband is, to her he must seem to be the personification of 
virtue and wisdom. The Japanese school-girl is taught that no matter 
what her natural ability, or the proficiency she attains in her studies, 
she is still inferior to an ignorant man, his sex constituting his divine 
right to be reverenced. 

Competent women are holding responsible positions in Japan, such as 
principals of schools, etc.; that is, they are efficiently performing the 
duties of such positions, but the zame is withheld from them because, 
if it were an acknowledged fact, all the men teachers would be in open 
rebellion and soon would compel the lady teacher to resign. A school- 
girl recently wrote a letter in which she told how smoothly school 
matters are going on under the management of a Japanese woman, 
who is now acting as head teacher, but she closed her letter saying, 
‘Pray with us that God may soon give us a man to stand at the head,”’ 
meaning, that if such an abnormal state of affairs were to continue, the 
school would be ruined. Whenever a woman is made prominent in any 
way, she is the object of jealousy and dislike, and must soon resign her 
position. 

Another great difficulty is with the women themselves. Many are too 
ignorant to know there is a better way. A large number are so wedded 
to custom that they do not wish any change. As girls, they are taught 
that the great object of life is to be married. They can be induced 
to do only those things of which men approve. A few years ago, when 
the education of girls was a popular thing, we had to restrain them 
from overstudy ; now they need constant incitement, except for the few 
things that the sentiment of to-day declares important. Many of our 
most promising pupils, within a year or two of graduation, have been 
taken from school to spend six months or more in learning house-keep- 
ing as a preparation for a very early marriage. These parents were 
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abundantly able to support them at school, but it is considered a disgrace 
not to be married before twenty. Again, if all foreigners were a unit on 
the subject of the higher education of girls, they would create a strong 
sentiment in favor of it, but as a large number of English and Germans 
living here feel that the merest rudiments combined with some accom- 
plishmeints are sufficient for a woman, the educated Japanese are much 
puzzled. A German physician who is accused of having done more than 
any other foreigner to bring about the crusade against girls’ schools, 
constantly declares to the Japanese doctors under his tuition, and pub- 
licly in print, that even if a higher education were necessary for a 
woman, which it is not, a woman’s brain is not constituted for receiving 
it, for it is impossible for her to attempt it and keep her health. The 
editor of the most influential foreign newspaper in Japan favors this 
idea, and many are the changes rung upon it in his paper and after- 
ward translated and published in Japanese newspapers. 

It is coming to be more and more clearly recognized, that in the near 
future, foreign influence will be reduced to a minimum, and that the 
regeneration of Japan must be accomplished through the efforts of the 
Japanesethemselves. Not that the need here has, in the slightest degree 
diminished, nor that foreign teachers are more unfitted than formerly 
to do good work, but that the intense nationalistic spirit of the people 
will not permit foreigners to help them. But will not the old-time 
conservatism, now dominant, also prevent educated Japanese women 
from working for their sisters? Their efforts mean reform, and reform 
means abandoning many antiquated and unjust customs, while the 
nationalistic spirit says, ‘‘Cling to everything that is distinctively 
Japanese because it is Japanese.’’ With the prejudice of the more 
educated classes, and the apathy and blind following custom on the 
part of the ignorant ones, the way at present seems to be full of stum- 
bling blocks. 

It is interesting to note what becomes of the educated young women 
who return from America. If they have been sent to fit themselves 
for a definite position which is kept open for them, their path is com- 
paratively smooth, but if not their lot is a sad one, as women are 
jealous of them, men shun them as strong-minded and denationalized, 
and their families reproach them as having brought disgrace upon them 
instead of staying at home, marrying and acting like other women. One 
young lady of great ability has said with tears that there seemed to be no 
place for her in her own country and family. The Japanese would not 
employ her, and after many mouths of waiting, she is now holding an 


inferior position in a Mission school, while eminently fitted to be a 
leader. 


If I were asked to give my opinion on the subject of sending a Japa- 
nese girl abroad for education, I would say, unless it is to fit her for some 
definite place, and if she is not a rare woman who can modestly but 
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firmly maintain her dignity against the pressure of public opinion, and 
not be made very unhappy by being ignored or misunderstood, it is 
much better to remain in Japan and study at the Kobe College for girls 
that is now prepared to give a liberal education. ‘This is the situation 
as it seems to me at the present time, but who can predict the future ? 
Another turn of the national kaleidoscope and girls’ schools may again 
be on the crest of the wave. 

As far as possible I am endeavoring to help forward the temperance 
movement, and find that when the moral aspects of the case do not have 
much weight, the scientific temperance phase of the question almost 
always compels attention and wins thought. The Congregational 
churches make total abstinence a requisite to those applying for baptism, 
but most denominations and nationalities leave the matter optional.— 
Letter to OUR Day from an American resident in Japan for the past 
éleven years. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SuNnDAY closing of the World’s Fair, with the nearly certain 
prospect that this will be the permanent rule of the exhibition, 
was actually accomplished July 23. The National Commis- 
sioners of the Fair, July 12, declared by a vote of fifty-four to 
six that they had never repealed their previous decision in 
favor of Sunday closing and that the local Directory had 
opened the Fair on Sundays without authority. The Board of 
Directors themselves, when thus reprimanded and when con- 
vinced by experience that Sunday attendance was too small to 
pay and that Sunday opening diminished the patronage of the 
Fair by respectable people on week days, resolved on July 13 
by a vote of twenty-four to four to close the Fair on Sundays. 

This result has been received with most emphatic expres- 
sions of satisfaction by that vast body of our population to 
whom commercial honor and religious principle stand before 
mercenary considerations as guides of life. A hope of finan- 
cial gain influenced the Directors to defy the law of Congress, 
break their own agreements as understood by the nation at 
large, and offend the settled sentiment of the churches by 
Sunday opening. After experiment had proved that more 
was to be lost than gained by this course, the Directors receded 
from their position. Sunday opening was found too hazardous 
from a financial point of view to be commercially justifiable. 
So far as the Directors are concerned, greed influenced them 
to open the Fair and greed has induced them to close it. 

American and foreign custom and principle in respect to the 
day of rest and worship have such strength that three quar- 
ters of the exhibitors covered their displays on Sunday. With 
the Sunday newspapers almost without exception advocating 
Sunday opening and abusing its opponents, it has been found 
impossible even in Chicago, notwithstanding its large popu- 
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lation of foreign born citizens, to make a Sunday Fair pay. 
The West is not as wild as some of its critics have supposed. 

This victory for the day of rest and worship is of far-reach- 
ing, strategic importance to high civilization, at home and 
abroad. No more important triumph for Sunday has been 
achieved in modern history. 

It illustrates the value of a vertebrate Christianity, as op- 
posed to a lax, molluscan liberalism. The Christianity and 
good sense of the nation as a whole have triumphed over the 
lawlessness of a Chicago clique and all its powerful allies. 
It was most unfortunate that a distinguished Bishop of the 
Episcopal church in New York together with many prelates 
of the Roman Catholic church in the United States advocated 
the now outgrown and unscholarly continental views of Sun- 
day and called for partial Sunday opening. It was, of course, 
to be expected that most Unitarians and Universalists and 
other so-called liberals would favor Sunday opening. Social- 
ists, Secularists and Infidels generally did so. Many organi- 
zations of working men, officered by foreign-born leaders, 
were on the wrong side. But, over every obstacle and 
against immense odds in the contest, Sunday closing has tri- 
umphed. Providence has so arranged the program of events 
as to shut the mouths of cavilers. If the Fair had been 
closed from the first, it would have been said that working 
men would have patronized it in great numbers had it been 
open. Now it is known that even in Chicago labor cared 
little for a Sunday Fair. 


FULL pay for half show is what we predicted would be the 
practical upshot of Sunday opening of the World’s Fair. It 
has turned out to be full pay for quarter show. Three quar- 
ters of the exhibitors have covered their exhibits on Sundays. 
This has been only one of the reasons for the small Sunday 
attendance, but it has been a powerful reason. So creditable 
to the exhibitors has been their respect for the working man’s 
day of rest that we think it important that a list of the chief 
covered displays should be placed in our record of current 
reform. The following is a partial list of covered exhibits, 
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American and foreign, at the World’s Fair, Sunday, June 18, 
1893, reported in the columns of the Chicago Daily News of 
the following day. One thousand and thirty-three exhibits 
were covered. The question of Sunday closing has been set- 
tled chiefly by the exhibitors themselves. 


The Japanese exhibit was entirely closed. The three main entrances 
in front had their gates closed, while those on the sides were barricaded 
with screens, etc., and bore signs reading, ‘‘ Keep Out,"’ ‘‘ Positively no 
Admission,’’ etc. The rear entrance had a red and white flag drawn 
across it, and a sign which said, ‘‘ Please Stay Out.’’ Inside the Japanese 
rearranged exhibits and talked among themselves, but no amount of 
persuasion could induce them to let a visitor in. 

While the Norwegian section was open, there was but one attendant 
in the place. The jewelry cases were locked and no sales people were 
about. 

Russia's doors were open to all who cared to enter for the purpose of 
gazing upon covered exhibits and shut-up displays. Sheets and canvas 
covers hid the beautiful bronzes that stand near the main aisle portal, 
and not even a clock was visible. 

As if covered exhibits were not enough, ropes were stretched across 
the entrances. Women searched in vain for Grunwaldt’s large exhibit 
of furs, for not only was the display concealed beneath brown Holland 
curtains, which extended to the top of the cases, but a ten-foot fence 
built of canvas extended around the exhibit. All the furniture exhibits 
were covered so completely that it was impossible to tell what was be- 
neath. Someof the smaller show cases were uncovered, but all the large 
cases were draped with sheetings, so that even the names of the exhibitors 
were hidden. Ropes extended across the entrances to the textile ex- 
hibits, and only two Russians were in the section. One of them 
explained to a man who wanted to know where the worth of his money 
came in that it was Sunday and Russia was taking a day off, 

Belgium’s entire ceramic section was shut off on the sides and rear by 
a canvas fence, and ropes kept people from coming in from the main 
aisle. The art furniture display south of the portal was completely 
closed to spectators by high screens of canvas, and entrance to the zine 
and metal pavilion was barred by ropes. Every piano in the section 
was covered, and the furniture exhibits were covered with white cheese- 
cloth. The jewelry cases were covered and none but Columbian guards 
were around to ask questions of. 

France proved a keen disappointment to sightseers, for over half the 
French section was closed to Sunday visitors. 

The Austrian and Vienna sections were pretty thoroughly closed, and 
while some of the exhibits were exposed there were few attendants and 
a large number of exhibits were covered. The Austrian manager sat in 
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the midst of the closed exhibits and often repeated the word ‘‘ closed,” 
when sightseers pointed to the closely drawn curtains. 

Italy’s section was shut against Sunday visitors. Sticks were nailed 
across each entrance and a placard was nailed to the stick displaying the 
printed notice, ‘‘Closed to-day.’’ The statuary, bronze and paintings 
in the overflow of the exhibit arranged outside the section, were covered 
by sheeting. 

Holland had no sign out, but heavy silk cords were stretched across. 
all entrance. The blue china and quaint ware were not covered, but 
visitors were obliged to view them from afar. 

Switzerland's section was shut up, chained up, covered up and locked 
up. No attempt was made to enliven the barren aspect, for many show- 
cases were covered with the boiler-plate covers which are placed over 
them at night. 

Canada's aisles were open, but one-half of her exhibits were covered, 
and the closed in exhibits are considered the most interesting ones. 

Great Britain, officially, was closed. The beautiful pavilions on the 
main aisle, with their valuable contents of china ware and other ceram- 
ics, were absolutely lost to sightseers. 

The educational exhibits at the south of the east gallery were abso- 
lutely deserted. Not one could properly have been called ‘‘ open”’ as 
there were no attendants on hand to explain the displays. Ropes and 
curtains had been drawn in front of the exhibits wherever it was possible 
to doso. Intheentire east half of the manufactures gallery less than 
ten exhibits had men on hand to receive visitors and answer questions. 
Many of the exhibits had not been shielded or covered up from the 
public, but the attendants were absent. A list of the exhibits not in 
charge of attendants would be practically a list of everything in the 
gallery. The booths where work of some kind is done were closed, with 
hardly an exception. Out of this large class only one sewing machine 
exhibit and one type-writer exhibit remained open, and these two places 
had a reduced force. 

Massachusetts public schools, closed and shut off by ropes. 

Maine public schools, closed and covered. 

Rhode Island public schools, closed and partially covered. 

St. Louis manual training school, closed and curtained. 

Chicago manual training school, closed and covered. 

Jewish training school of Chicago, exhibits covered. 

Technical school of Cincinnati, exhibits covered. 

Atlanta University, closed. 

Philadelphia training school, exhibits shut up, sign out ‘‘ Closed.’’ 

Hampton Institute curtain across the front, sign, ‘‘No admittance.’’ 

Alliance Israelite Universelle closed and exhibits covered. 

Eclectic School of Medicine and Surgery, closed, chains across en- 
trance. 
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Indiana public schools, closed and exhibits partially covered. 

Purdue University, closed and covered. 

Bryn Mawr school, Baltimore, closed. 

Woman’s College, Baltimore, closed. 

Johns Hopkins University, closed. 

State Agricultural College, Michigan, doors closed. 

Michigan public schools, closed, exhibits partly covered. 

Connecticut public schools, closed and partly covered. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, closed, ropes across doorways. 

Princeton College, closed, and all exhibits covered. 

Amherst College, closed by ropes. 

Clark University, closed by ropes. 

Tuft’s College, closed by ropes. 

Williams College and other Massachusetts colleges, tightly closed, 
ropes in front. 

The Century, New York, exhibit, closed and barred. 

Harper Brothers’ exhibit, closed and barred. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons’ exhibit, closed and barred. 

Barrie, publisher, locked. 

D. Lothrop Company, Boston, publishers, closed and barred. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, publishers, locked and covered. 

C. W. Bardeen, school publications, locked. 

Volapuk exhibit, closed. 

Houghton & Mifflin, the Riverside Press, Boston, closed, covered and 
locked. 

The art amateur exhibit, closed. 

North American Review exhibit closed. 

National Christian Association covered, sign attached, ‘‘ Closed on 
the Lord's day.”’ 

National Temperance Association, covered, sign ‘‘Closed on the 
Lord’s Day.”’ 

Methodist Episcopal Church (South), closed. 

Methodist Episcopal Church exhibit, covered, sign ‘‘Sunday.”’ 

American Bible Society, closed and barred. 

Presbyterian Church exhibit, closed. 

Church of Christ, closed and barred. 

The Congregational churches, sealed tight, sign, ‘Closed on the 
Lord’s day.’’ 

Lutheran Church exhibit, closed. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, closed. 

American Tract Society, covered, sign ‘‘ Closed on Sunday.” 

Society of Christian Endeavor, closed. 

With the exception of perhaps a half-dozen the exhibits last Sunday 
in the Electricity Building were unattended and not one was in opera- 
tion, There are a few exhibits in this building that do not have attend- 
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ants during the week, but the large majority have, and it was a 
disappointment to those who visited the building yesterday that they 
could see little and learn nothing. 

The French electric-piano exhibit in the gallery that has heretofore 
been open Sundays, with some one on hand to play the instruments, 
was not only closed yesterday, but the instruments were covered as 
well. 

The monster exhibit of the General Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Company were closed and what was not too bulky was covered. 

The main exhibit in the Fisheries Building, the United States Fish 
Commission aquarium, was roped off from the loggia and bore the fol- 
lowing placard: ‘‘Closed. United States exhibit.’ 

Hundreds of people who had come expecting to see the sharks and 
hermit crabs went away disgusted. 


Sunday closing of the World’s Fair is an event of such 
national and international importance that we place on 
record here a description of the details of the actual result as 
given in Zhe /nter Ocean of Chicago of July 24. We have per- 
sonally verified the truth of the account. 


It was as quiet, as peaceful, as lovely a Sunday in and around Jackson 
Park as was ever experienced. The sun smiled benignly from a clear 
blue sky. Lake Michigan breezes were wafted gently westward. 
There was no undue noise or desecration of the day in any manner. 
All was quiet — a Sunday quiet. 

As The Inter Ocean said it should be, the Fair was closed yesterday. 
Not a visitor would have been admitted to the grounds if he had offered 
to pay several times the usual admission fee for the privilege. The 
grounds were practically deserted. Members of the Columbian guard 
and a few exhibitors and employés had the White City to themselves. 
Strict orders had been issued Saturday afternoon, and apparently they 
were lived up totothe letter. Superintendent of Admissions Tucker 
said at 6 o’clock that not more than 3,000 persons had passed through 
the gates during the entire day, nearly half of whom were guards, 

The park presented a restful scene. There was hardly any animation 
to be seen anywhere. Here and there a Columbian guard walked to 
and fro on his beat, and now and then an employé was to be seen in one 
of the buildings at work. There was no sight-seeing or merry-making. 
Some of the Midway plaisance people wandered into the park during 
the afternoon, and after a brief stroll returned to their quarters. 

As Mr. Tucker and Chief Inspector DeRemer put it, the grounds were 
closed tighter than on any of the three closed Sundays in May. But 
two gates were kept open during the day — one at Fifty-seventh street 
and the other at Sixty-fourth street. The gatekeepers had little to do. 
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At the other gates and within the grounds sat some of Mr. Tucker’s 
men to notify any visitors who might appear that the grounds were 
closed. But few persons disturbed them. Everybody. seemed to under- 
stand that the grounds were closed, and but very few persons applied 
for admission. There was an absence of the throngs about the gates 
that marked the closed Sundays in May. Those persons who did ap- 
pear and asked to be admitted went quietly away when informed that 
no tickets were being sold and that none would be accepted. 

Not only were the entrance gates barred, but the Exposition buildings 
themselves were practicaily closed. The doors of most of them were 
open, to be sure, but guards were stationed at them to notify any per- 
sons who would enter that the buildings were closed. Colonel Rice had 
given orders to his men to admit no one unless on necessary business. 
His orders were hardly necessary, however, as there were no others than 
those on business at the grounds to go through the buildings. 

The Administration Building was open, but there was very little 
activity there. In the rotunda, besides the regular guards, there was 
a special detail of two of Colonel Rice’s men guarding the miniature 
Treasury Building, which is being built of half dollars there. In the 
office of the committee on awards but four clerks were at work during 
the afternoon. 

The big Manufactures Building was almost totally deserted. Less 
than a dozen exhibitors were at work. in their sections, and nearly all 
of the sections were closed. Half a dozen men were at work in the 
Mines Building, washing the floor, and others were doing the same 
thing in the Fine Arts Building. The Transportation Building was 
closed in fact. Around and about the Government Building there was a 
Sunday quiet. Occasionally a soldier could be seen coming from or 
going to his tent, and a marine was performing some regulation duty. 


STATE AND FOREIGN BUILDINGS CLOSED. 


Up among the State buildings the same quiet prevailed. Nearly all 
of these buildings were closed. Among those that were open were 
Illinois, California, Colorado, Michigan, Louisiana, Arkansas, Montana, 
Virginia, Vermont, and Rhode Island. Iu some of these, like Arkan- 
sas, work of cleaning up was going on. The custodians of the buildings 
sat on the porches or out under the trees, reading or dozing. In most 
instances they were alone. 

It was but a repetition of this among the foreign buildings. Nearly 
if not quite all of them were closed. In one or two instances a sign to 
that effect was posted on the front door. This was the case with India’s 
pavilion. The quiet that pervaded the beautiful grove in which the 
foreign buildings are situated was almost oppressive. It was only occa- 
sionally that a native of some foreign land could be seen out-of-doors 
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enjoying theday. It looked as if all the buildings were closed and their 
owners had departed. 

Life on the outside of the Fair was not as lurid as usual yesterday. 
The fringe of ‘joints’’ along Stony Island avenue opened for business, 
but the people didn't come, and the loud-mouthed ‘' pluggers ’’ got dis- 
couraged early in the game. A strange quiet settled down on the avenue 
and there was a Sunday difference along the ragged edge of the White 
City. 

Midway Plaisance was asleep yesterday. The fruit stand in the Turk- 
ish village was open forthe accommodation of the denizens of the street, 
but every other place was closed up, and many of them were bolted and 
barred. From a polyglot pandemonium the plaisance was transformed 
into the tranquillity of a New England hamlet. 


NINETY-EIGHT returned missionaries and seven newly 
appointed were present at the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the International Missionary Union at Clifton Springs, June 
14-20. Nearly one-third of the number will return before 
another meeting, many of them having been rejuvenated at 
the sanitarium, which is proving to be more and more a mis- 
sionary institution. Dr. Foster’s consecrated genius as ex- 
hibited in the history of his work at Clifton Springs is quite 
unique. The one hundred and five missionaries present were 
from twelve different bodies or societies. Twenty-nine were 
from Presbyterian Boards, twenty-seven from the American 
Board, twenty-two from Methodist Boards, thirteen from 
saptist Boards and soon. There was the most perfect har- 
mony pervading the twenty-one sessions of two to three hours 
each. The variety of subjects and the depth of interest pre- 
vented anything like weariness or monotony. 

The mission fields represented were as follows : India, in- 
cluding Assam and Burma, 29; China, 26; Japan, 13 ; Siam, 
3; Turkey, 8; Syria, 3; Persia, 1. Total for Asia, 83. 
Bulgaria, 4; Italy, 1; Africa, 5; Mexico, 3; North Amer- 
ican Indians, 2; West Indies, 2; Guatemala, 2; Paraguay, 
1; Micronesia, 2. There has been rarely, if ever, an assembly 
of missionaries in this coufftry from wider fields of labor or 
more experienced service. Many valuable papers were read 
and many topics of vital interest were discussed. One entire 
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session was given to Turkey, one to China, one to India, one 
to Japan and so on. 

Mr. Easton, self-supporting missionary from Persia, read an 
able paper on Dervish Pantheism which he supplemented by 
remarks. He maintained that the same sort of Pantheism, 
under such terms as the immanence of God in creation and in 
all beings, is widely diffused iu this country in our colleges 
and theological seminaries. He mentioned one of our most 
distinguished theologians as expressing an opinion that it will 
become a dominant and destructive power in the church of 
Christ in this land. Our Day is fully aware of this insidi- 
ous foe. 

One whole session was given to woman's work. There 
was no more interesting or important meeting in the whole 
course. About thirty workers were on the platform, mostly 
young persons or ranging, at a guess, between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five or forty. A few showed the 


scars of more years and great exposures in malarial climes. 
But there was such an invariable expression of earnestness 
and consecration to a great work and soulful joy in it that 
one could not resist the impression that in the spiritual char 
acter of these women there is the hiding of power. Some of 
them had passed through great tribulation and had reached 
the serene heights of absolute submission and resignation, 
and were girded for greater conflicts. Mrs. Dr. C. C. Thayer 
presided with grace and dignity and the speaking was to the 
point and often of thriliing interest. The very large audi- 
ence gave the strictest attention and would have gladly pro 
longed the ten minutes of every speaker, but Mrs. Thayer's 
smile and nod were potent enough to control every speaker 
ina moment. Woman has entered the work with one dis- 
tinct and glorious object in view—the conversion of the 
world to Christ. To that great end she will labor with un- 
deviating devotion. The touring done by brave women in 
storm and cold among robbers and manifold dangers and 
sufferings was a surprise to matly. The testimony against 
Romanism as the most powerful foe to the gospel of Christ 
raised only one apologizing voice. Not only in Mexico and 
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South America and Spain and Austria, but in heathen and 
Mohammedan lands, Romanists are the bitterest and most 
unscrupulous of foes to Christian missions. 

The persecution of the Armenians in Turkey excited the 
sympathy of the Union as did also the persecution of the 
Jews and Shendists in Russia. Resolutions were passed ad- 
dressed to our government at Washington. 

The disgraceful treatment of the Chinese, the violation of 
a treaty, one of the blackest of national sins, in which, to 
our profound sorrow, President Harrison was a participant, 
thus placing an indelible stain upon his honored name, were 
duly considered. Few things in American history have 
occasioned so much astonishment, regret, and condemnation. 
We suppose it was all done for votes, but this only makes the 
corruption more corrupt. 

The bold dishonesty and despicable meanness of the Co- 
lumbian Fair in its treatment of the Sabbath question are 
such that the Union unanimously declined to send a delega- 
tion to the Congress of Missions. The Fair has become, so 
far as its management is concerned, a national disgrace and 
the Missionary Union did not wish to appear to have the 
slightest alliance with it directly or indirectly. The decision 
of Chief Justice Fuller was regarded as disgraceful to him 
personally and to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The time has passed when a man can safely use his exalted 
position to defy the common sense of the public. 

Cyrus HAMLIN. 


Mvucu is expected, says the. Christian at Work, of the 
proposed new suffrage law of Belgium. It is to be based 
upon four qualifications—intelligence, age, matrimony, and 
property. Graduates of colleges and universities may vote 
twice at each election. A married man who has reached the 
age of thirty-five may also vote twice. A married man who 
possesses a certain specified amount of property may vote 
three times. At the present time there are only about 120,000 
legal voters in Belgium. Under the proposed plan there will 
be 1,200,000 voters with a voting power of 1,800,000 votes. 
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DENMARK has shown wonderful zeal in the cause of Inter- 
national Arbitration, sending in a petition signed by two 
hundred and thirty-four thousand persons, and this out of a 
population of only two million, two hundred thousand. 


ANTHONY CoMSTocK’s portrait from a recent photograph 
is the frontispiece of the present number of OuR Day. 

Twenty years of extraordinary success in protecting the 
more than twenty millions of children and youth of the land 
from the moral cancer-planters of our time, have made 
Anthony Comstock a formidable and unmatched expert in a 
knowledge of the methods of criminal corrupters of youth and 
of the laws relating to the suppression of vice. With the 
help of the society of noble citizens that has stood behind 
him, he has made 1,837 arrests and thus far seized and de- 
stroyed 134,000 pounds and more than sixty-seven tons of 
contraband matter. Of the many hundreds of cases that he 
has brought to trial in the courts, an astonishingly small per- 
centage has failed to end in conviction. 

Anthony Comstock is the highly honored and trusted 
agent of the General Government, appointed to secure the 
purity of the Post Office from the distribution of matter that 
is actionable at law. 

Our present Federal regulations preventing the distribution 
of infamous matter by the mails were in substance drafted by 
him. Justice William Strong, then of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, assisted somewhat in perfecting these pro- 
posed enactments. They were introduced as a bill in the 
Senate by Senator Wiliam O. Buckingham of Connecticut, 
and in the House of Representatives by Hon. Clinton L. 
Morrison, and became a law March 3, 1873. 

Before that year expired, the moral outlaws whose business 
was in danger, made repeated threats to assassinate the 
heroic reformer. Letters of the most violent character were 
sent to him almost constantly. At last, on October 17, 1874, 
the assassin’s knife severed four of his facial arteries and laid 
Mr. Comstock at death's door. 
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The shedding of the agent’s blood was the means of arous- 
ing good men. Public sentiment rose to a commanding 
height in favor of the work of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. Similar agencies were established in 
the Western and the Pacific States and have rendered and are 
now rendering most efficient service. 

Of the many attempts made to repeal the Federal laws 
against the distribution of infamous matter through the Post 
Office, the most notable was the effort of the so-called Na- 
tional Liberal League. No one knows as well as Mr. Com- 
stock does the facts in this struggle in which he took active 
and victorious part from the beginning to its end. 

It is to Mr. Comstock that the country is chiefly indebted 
for the enforcement of the laws against lotteries and gam- 
bling. In 1877 nine different lotteries had their headquarters 
upon Broadway, New York, with scores of branch offices in 
different parts of the city and state. All these have been 
suppressed and the managers driven out of the metropolis. 
The most important raid was upon shops at 212 Broadway, 
the averaged income of which was $5,176 each day. The 
mayor appointed a special marshal to execute the warrants 
of the agent of the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. A representative of the lottery came to Mr. Com- 
stock’s office and made to him an offer of a contribution of 
$25,000 a year if he would allow a lottery office to be opened 
on Broadway. This attempt at bribery was indignantly re- 
fused. 

In 1885, Mr. Comstock drafted an amendment to the postal 
laws concerning lotteries and since then, down to the enact- 
ment of the present law, the constitutionality of which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has recently affirmed, 
has kept this matter aggressively before Congress. President 
Harrison and Postmaster-General Wanamaker took up the 
suggested reform, with the happy result that on Sept. 19, 
1890, an act incorporating all the provisions that were in 
Mr. Comstock’s original Bill became law, and at present so 
far as the Government knows not a newspaper in the United 
States advertises a lottery, and all lottery advertisements and 
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letters are excluded from the mails. The new legislation, as 
sustained by the Supreme Court, has inflicted mortal wounds 
upon the Louisiana lottery. That Devil Fish of the Gulf is 
now in the agonies of dissolution. 

Anthony Comstock has fought a good fight, he has kept 
the faith, but he has not yet finished his course. He is to be 
congratulated on his escape from the hands of assassins ; on 
his hundreds of victories in the courts of law; on his great 
and good name among all intelligent friends of virtue ; on his 
prolonged and incalculably useful service to the children and 
youth, the foremost Christian republic of all times, but more 
than all upon the approval of Him who said, ‘‘ If any man 
offend one of these little ones who believes in me, it were bet- 
ter for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck and 
that he were drowned in the depths of the sea.’’ 


So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.—J/z/ton. 
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